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YoU CAN TEACH DRAWING 


“And Get. Remarkable Results 


vey teacher c can—if. she uses the true, natural method 





“% v4 } 


| To ante the éhita See, 6 rhkks him, think, to be. alert-minded, and. thus witerested, are. the 

“desired ends,.. But ‘you cannot do this with-inanimate blocks and dead systems not adapted to 

“child nature, Then why. fret yourself to.do. the impossible with an pheokes system any more 
than you would fret yourself-with an obsolete sewing machine? 

If the system ‘you’are using does not interest the children, discard 
it; - Let child-nature be the judge... What’other designer of a Draw- 
ing Systery than ‘Mr. Augsburg, that _life-long..student. of . children 
and teacher of drawing, is willing to put his method to such test? 


TEACHERS who have tried it KNOW that CHILDREN 
DELIGHT in-AUGSBURG’S SYSTEM because 


Life, setion; color, and use — elements that children‘love — aré prominent 
features throughout the system. 

Tt. was made in the midst.of children, and every point was taken up from 
their point of view. | 

There. is. no ‘theorizing choat ‘its. ‘The beautiful theories‘ the ‘author had 
were subjected to: the practical test. of the school-room, and if successful, well 
and good, if not, they were thrown out. c 


There are three Teachers’ Manuals explaining the System, Book T. y Book II. and Book II. 
Price, 75 cents each. 





BOOK 1. shows simple and effective methods of teaching spivicknas in the ‘first, second 
and third grades ; that is, te pupils of six, seven and eight years of age. 

BOOK H.. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. “This course is intended to lay a broad and firm 
foundation‘in the art. of graphic representation, after which, any of the Six special branches of 
drawing outlined in this book may be followed by the pupil. 


| “HERE Is OUR OFFER —for we believe this method should be used. in every. school of 
the United States: — . 
Send for Manual I. or IL., shud it and try its, thiethnids in ‘your class,,and if you are not 
perfectly satisfied with the results — and that it is a step far in advance of all previous. methods 
in teaching drawing to children'— return the: book and we will return the money. 


Rend what. Prof. W.N, Hallman, that, noted student.of children and aiagindak expert says: 


“Your inspiring book on drawing has come, ° ¥ have enjoyed every page of it. Itis a 
book that succeeds in presenting the subject in such\a.way as to set the child’s mind ‘and. hand 
correspondingly in thought expression through drawing, and for this reason it is equally snc- 
cessful In cultivating in the ¢bildren art talent and the expression of art: 11 both “of these 
things t the current popular drawing methods with their artificial devices and their affectation of 
conventional and. classic art ideals, ‘which frequently are only art fads, fail utterly. Instead of 
liberating the child as your work -is sure to do, they place fetters upon him, destroying every 
trace of spontaneity, seeeepere observation and killing a a 7 a 
‘ WwW. N: HAILMANN, 

Supt. of Schools; Dayton, Ohio. (Pormerty U: S. Commissioner of hidian Schools. ) 


¥ 


There is ates ‘ poidhdlen with the System a thoroughly graded course of Practice Tablets, 
whieh double the efficiency of the Drawing Lessons by saving time in preparation — in passing 
material — in arranging models. Pupils: are shown exactly what.to do and how to do it. 


Send te cag? nearest: office for information, or better stil, dad a Manual, 80 as to*be aie to-sturt in 
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KEEP: ON YOUR DESK 
THE COMING YEAR 


The Pedagogical guide that is endorsed 
by such leading educators as— 


F. LOUIS SOLDAN, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

ALFRED BAYLISS, State Supt. Public Instruction, Illinois. 

L. H. JONES, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN R. KIRK, Pres. State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. 

J. FAIRBANKS, Supt of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 

D. B. PARKINSON, Pres. Southern Illinois State Normal 
School, Carbondale, 111. 

Dr. E. C. HEWETT, Normal, Il. 

J. F. MILLSPAUGH, Pres. State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. 

I. C. MeNEILL, Pres. State Normal School, Wis. 

T. C. GLENDENEN, Supt. of Schools, Cairo, Ill. 

J. M. WHITE, University of the State of Missouri. 

N. C. DOUGHERTY, Supt. of Schools, Peoria, Ill. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M, 
{2mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00 by mail 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 











GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION 


For Every School 
For Every Home 


THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 


One Cent Each 


For 25 or more, Postpaid. 
Size, 54 x8 
Assorted as desired. 


120 for $1.00 


THE | 
PERRY PICTURES 


New York Edition 


10 for 25 cts.; 50 for $1.00 
Size, 7x9 The One Cent Pictures are 6 to 8 times this size 


THE PERRY PICTURES — Extra Size 
5 for 25 cents; 11 for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00. Size, 10x 12. 


THE PERRY PICTURES — Small Size 


One-half cent each for 50 or more. Size, 3 x 3}. 


FOUNDLING GIRLS 


Send two-cent stamp for complete catalogue, or three two- 
cent stamps for illustrated catalogue containing 1,000 miniature 


illustrations. ‘ 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE 

Beautifully illustrated. Every teacher should have it. $1.00 per 
year. Monthly, except July and August. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


146 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tremont Temple, Boston Box 2, Malden, Mass. 


Send all Mail Orders to Malden 














Out in September 





INDUSTRIAL=SOCIAL EDUCATION 


BY 
W. A. BALDWIN, Principal, 


State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Introduction and Cover Design by HENRY T. BAILEY 
GIVES THEORY AND PRACTICE COMBINED 


Fully illustrated with half-tones and drawings, showing practical and every- 


day work in Raphia, Reed, Cord, etc., also in all branches of School Gardening. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Also Publishers of KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, $1.00 a Year 


Send for Sample Copy 





PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Elite Photo Souvenir 





# # OUR LATEST SOUVENIR IDEA & # 
TOOHOS HOVE HOS ATIVIONdS AQCVWN 


ms 


. SIZE — 4x6 inches. 


. PHOTOGRAPH — that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as 
desired. Copied from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be 
as good as the original. Photggraphs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest to each 
pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 


3. MATERIAL —Cards, front and back, of medium weight, Scotch gray photo 
mount. The inner sheets of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name or number and location of school, the name of teacher 
and school officers together with the year. On other sheets are printed the 
names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all 
necessary data, names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4. SILK CORD — The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 


5. COST, ETC.—One dozen or less, $1.00. Additional ones, 4c. each. We pay 
postage on souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as 
many as there are pupils’ names. 

6. IN ORDERING — Write your name and address on back of photograph: write 
distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated n 
paragraph 3. 

ELITE SOUVENIR — Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is 
no photo on first card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards 
(first and last) are of heavy white folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c. 
for first dozen — 3}c. each for additional ones. Both styles of our elite 
souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 


N 


a 





OTHER STYLES 


Plain Souvenir, Flag Souvenir) These four styles have been supplied to 
Souvenir Booklet teachers for some years and met with 
Photographic Souvenir great success. 











We still list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices. 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion,our Souvenirs and 
Booklets have no equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils 
during the past five years and are to-day more popular than ever before. 

THE KEYNOTE oi the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their personal 


features. Pupils will keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the 
names, etc., printed on them. 


STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Formerly Instructor Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y, 








EDUCATIONAL SEAT WORK 


BLUEBIRD 








Upper parts, Blue. *~' 


Under parts, rusty red. 











Bird Outlines for Color Work 


Sixteen cards, 5}.x 8, of common birds, with full direc- 
tions for coloring on each card. These cards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection 
with “ The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red Child- 
ren,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of Boston’s 
most successful teachers. Useful for Spelling, Punctuation, 
and Language Work. In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action, and 
designed to aid in the teaching of action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little Men. 
II. The Action of the Deer. 
III. The Action of the Horse. 
IV. The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per Set. 


Gymnastics for the School-Room 


Pretty Motion Songs with Music, by Annie E. Cuase. 
Price, 20 cents. 


For Paper Cutting and Plans for Every Month in the 
Year, Get Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series, 


When First We Go to School 


By HELEN M. BECKWITH 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 


809 Market Street 
San Frartcisco 
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GRADED LIST FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Twentieth Century Readers 


Literature History 





















































CRADE lI. Bds. Clo. CRADE Il. Bds. Clo. 
Our Little Folk’s Primer . . : ‘ . 30 .40 Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers .30 .40 
The Good Time Primer ‘ . , ‘ .30 Story of Hiawatha : ; . : : 30 .40 
sop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) : : . «30 .40 Stories of the Red Children P : , - 30 .40 
CRADE Il. CRADE Ill. 
Story of Hiawatha ° . : : . 30 .40 Stories of Great Men . . , : 30 .40 
#Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. . : ‘ . - .30 .40 Stories of Great Inventors . . , , » 30 .40 
In Mythland : ‘ . ‘ -30 .40 Stories of American Pioneers , . a 
Robinson Crusoe for Yetnguet a ‘ - 30 .40 Stories of Colonial Children ; : , se eS 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers ‘ . -30 .40 Stories of Our Authors . : : : -30 .40 
Story of Ulysses ; , ° . » oe 40 
(Above, all in large wee) GRADE Iv. 
Stories of Colonial Children : ‘ ; . 40 .60 
CRADE Ill. American History Stories. Vol. 1. (Colonial Period) .36 «, 
Grimm’s Tales. ; ; . : 40 .50 
Stories of the Red Children ‘ ; : . ae oe 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland . > ‘ 40 .50 Wature 
Through the Looking ‘Glass , ° ; 2 40 +50 
Swiss Family Robinson . ; , , ‘ .40 .50 CRADE I. Bds. Clo. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. . . ° : - .40 .60 Some of Our Friends ‘ ; : : » 30 .40 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 ° ‘ ‘ . -25 Plant Babies and Their Cradles : 
Out Doors : ; ‘ . , : ° 
CRADE IV. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book ‘ ; ; + 30 .40 CRADE Il. 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. ‘ ° -30 -.40 Our Flower Friends ; ; : : : 30 .40 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales . . : . 30 .40 Friends of the Field . ; ’ , : » 90 40 
Dickens’ Little Nell. . . . . -40 .50 Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. , 30 .40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey . ‘ ‘ - +40 .50 Buds, Stems and Roots. . : - 30 .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks . : . -40 .50 Stories of Birdland. Vol. I. and “Ir. : : 30 .50 
Hiawatha, the Indian . . . . - +40 .50 Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book .30 .40 


(Above, all in large type) 


Geography CRADE Ill. 





Black Beauty, paper, .10 , . .25 

CRADE Ill. Bds. Clo. Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. v ol. I. - 40 .60 

Geography for Young Folks . , ° , .30 .40 Stories from Garden and Field : ‘ , .30 .40 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe . : ° . 50 Aunt May’s Bird Talks. : : : ; 50 
CRADE IV. CRADE IV. 

Science Ladders. Voli. . , ; o! .40 ‘Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. II. . 40 .60 

(Land and ‘Water Forms) Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. and Il. . ‘ » 80 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard : ; . .40 .50 Storiesfrom Animal Land . : . : 50 .75 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, . Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BALDWIN SPELLER 


By S. R. SHEAR, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kingston, N. Y. Assisted by MARGARET T. 
LYNCH, Principal of Public School, No. 2, 
White Plains, N. Y. Cloth, r2mo, 128 Pages. 


Price, 20 Cents 


‘a HE words in this speller were selected by class- 
room teachers after observing the class vocabulary 
fora year. They include, therefore, those words 
which require special attention, and which will be of 
most immediate practical use to the child. They are 
arranged by years, from the second to the seventh, and 
very carefully graded according to difficulty. The words 
for each year’s work are divided into groups of four 
lessons each, each group forming a week’s work, the 
fifth lesson of each week being an oral review. In the 
earlier review lessons the accentuation and pronunciation 
of the words are marked. Illustrative sentences show 
the uses and meanings of words with the same sound. 
Among the selections for study are such favorites as 
Whittier’s “ Barefoot Boy” and Longfellow’s “ Chil- 
dren’s Hour.”” The book is based upon actual condi- 
tions in the schools and not upon mere theories. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horstford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, curing 
the causes of Headache, Indigestion 
and Debility. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 


bottle, prepared on receipt of 25 cenis. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 











HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 


ae — ——— a 





For 
Primary 


Grades 


“Home Geography for Primary Grades,” by H. W. Fairbanks, 
of California, is a book well adapted for reading and use in the 
third grade of our primary schools. It is written by a person who 
has evidently studied children and knows their mental aptitude and 
abilities. He does not believe in attempting to teach geography 
to young children by the usual text-book method, but by reading 
about things around their homes. He would have them learn to 
observe first, read and talk, and later on in the course, study. This 
is not only a common sense method but it is founded on both psy- 
chological and physiological laws of growth. 

CHARLES F. KING, 
Manager of the National School of Methods, Le.turer on Geog- 
raphy, and Author of “Methods and Aids in Geography,” 
“Picturesque Geography Readers,” etc. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 














‘«‘The Proper Way to Learn 
How to Draw is to Draw.” 





Children delight in Augsburg’s Drawing because 
it contains so much of the elements dear to childhood 
— life and action. 


The Pupils’ Practice Books 


In Augsburg’s Drawing 


double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving 
Time 


IN PREPARATION 
IN PASSING MATERIAL 
IN ARRANGING MODELS 


Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 5° Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston San Francisco 
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Imitation Teaching 


Did one teacher ever visit another school and find 
something admirable without mentally deciding to go 
home and try it with her own children? And was 
such a trial ever wholly satisfactory? And didn’t 
there always follow a little ache of disappointment 
that other teachers could succeed where she failed? 
Why the failure? Because the method was trans- 
planted without the children and the teacher? As 
reasonable to suppose that one can literally step into 
the shoes of another teacher and find a perfect fit, ag 
that the methods of one teacher can be copied by 
another. The germ of the method may be most ex- 
cellent, but the whole secret of its transference to an- 
other field lies in its adaptation to another class of 
children and another set of conditions. 

For this reason it is not the best way to help 
teachers to print recipes for the teaching of any sub- 
ject. The educational magazines that collect and 
send out these ready made methods may give promise 
of immediate help to needy teachers. But the end of 
such made-while-you-wait assistance is a final disap- 
pointment to everybody concerned. The best things 
in this world are of slow growth. Given, the prin- 
ciples underlying the teaching of any subject, with 
valuable suggestions for its presentation from experi- 
enced teachers, and everything else must be thought 
out and worked out by the teachers themselves. Mis- 
takes will be made, certainly, but of a very different 
character from the errors resulting from blind imita- 
tion. This is why school superintendents frequently 
remark that it takes a year for a normal graduate to 
get over her normal course, before she begins to 
show what there really is in her. The very earnest- 
ness and anxiety to do the right often induces the 
graduate to follow the methods and even manner of her 
former teacher. The imitation turns out sadly, often 
absurdly; the temperament of the disciple may be 
wholly unlike and the conditions are sure to differ. 

It is an easy thing to say that teachers must put 
individuality into their work, and then just as easy to 
criticise them for not following regulation methods. 
A teacher stood before a class, full of her subject, 
anxious to arouse and instruct. She knew that class 
as no one else could. She felt instinctively the criti- 
cal conditions of the moment and plunged into the 
lesson in a way wholly her own, and even new to her- 
self. She threw formality to the winds, conquered in- 
difference, roused the class to quick thought and action, 
giving them full play in invention and expression, 
and the lesson closed ‘at a high pitch of interest. 
What about the method? Clumsy? Perhaps so. 
Unpedagogical? Possibly. Illogical? No doubt. 
Not “according” to any pedagogical formula ever 
pronounced or printed. But it brought success, and 
was her way and a most effective way under the cir- 
cumstances. Let judgment pause. If individuality 


be, counseled and encouraged in the school-room, let 
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criticism be consistently silent when a teacher dares be 
herself and act upon her own judgment. Individuality 
and servile obedience to. regulation methods as laid 
down by oracles never go together. 

In the beginning of this new year, let us 
resolve to search for the best, to observe others 
closely, be willing to accept the good wherever it 
is to be found, but never attempt to imitate. Let us 
search for the principle in another’s success, seize 
upon it and incorporate it in our own individual 
needs and plans. Let it be our plan and not an- 
other’s, before we put it to the test of practice. 





’ 
Progrm 
WILLIAM E, Watt, Ph, D., Principal Graham School, Chicago 
| papers have within the last two years 


had a number of articles on the pronunciation of 

program. Primary EpucaTion quoted a story 

which appeared in the Youth's Companion show- 

ing how a bright boy stunned his teacher by pronounc- 

ing telegram with the same sound in the last syllable as she 

had used in the word program. ‘The story is more enjoyable 

to those who do not know how to pronounce the word pro- 
gram than to those who do. 

There is quite a list of English words which used to be 
classed together with program in the old dictionaries and 
were marked as if to be spoken witha short a. They are 
bedlam, madam, Adam, William and buckram. Teachers 
followed these markings in some instances, and in others 
they ignored them ; for instance: no teacher ever called me 
William with the exact sound of short a, but nearly every 
teacher I ever had did pronounce program with short a. 
There was some excuse for this, since program in the old 
days was always spelt in the French way and the French put 
an accent on each syllable. Of course, they do not use our 
short sound of @ in thg word gramme, but when we write 
the word with their spelling, it is not to be wondered at that 
we give the word a strained pronunciation. 

I notice that now the whole list of words has been carried 
into the newest dictionaries with the sound of @ modified 
from short a to something else, with the single exception of 
program. ‘This word is now marked for short a, but without 
accent on the second syllable. So now, if we are sure we 
know how to pronounce a syllable having short @ and no 
accent, we may be sure we are right and go ahead. 

I have found many teachers who have never heard of this 
law of our language: “The exact long sound of any vowel is 
never -heard in any syllable which is not accented.” They 
are surprised when they are shown it in the International 
Dictionary in Section 37 in the fore part of the book. In 
the following section they learn that short @ is “ never given 
with quite the least accent.” It is new to them that the 
exact sounds of vowels are generally not used in correct 
pronunciation except when a letter is accented or made 
strong by emphasis for some special reason. 

When you condemn any particular pronunciation you 
should know that the Standard Dictionary in its latest form, 
page 2107, says there are various pronunciations of the 
same words, “‘ which are equally common, equally good, and 
equally used by the same person.” The cultivated speakér 
does not always say program with the same quality of @ in 
the second syllable. But he is right each time. That a is 
not under strong accent, in fact the International indicates 
it has no accent whatever. And the Century Dictionary says 
of unaccented syllables that to pronounce them with the 
same sounds they would have if under accent is to caricature 
English speech. 

This caricaturing is the commonest fault of the teacher. 
It marks her in society everywhere, and the cheap lawyer 
and clergyman pattern after her. They all try to talk like a 
book, and they throw a blight upon conversation and make 
even their best friends feel cold towards them. This is one 
great reason why many lady teachers do not marry ; few men 
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are brave enough to propose marriage and endless com. 
panionship with the woman who uses short @ as man 

teachers do. They speak at, and, am, had, have, and man 

other unimportant words improperly with the same short 
sound of short @ which properly belongs to them when used 
alone, but which is not proper when the words appear in 
unimportant places in common sentences. They misuse the 
short sound of @ in and so much that they never get the 
chance to sound the long oa in No. 

The men who taught in America before women were 
employed for the work settled upon the nation some curious 
pronunciations. Charles Dickens made all sorts of fun of 
us in two of his books because he found so many Americans 
putting accents into words where they should not be and 
giving exact sounds where obscure sounds should be used. 
He set all England laughing over our saying territory with a 
long o and a secondary accent. John Bull still thinks we 
say United States with an accent on the U. 

Since the women have come into the schools things have 
become better. But there are still thousands of them who 
cannot speak the name of this paper, Primary Epucation, 
properly. They speak it as if they were asking Mary to pry. 
Because m-a-r-y spells Mary when standing alone, they seem 
to think they should spell it in combination. When not 
under accent m-a-r-y is not Mary. 

There is a vowel which is neither a, e, 7, 0, nor “; the 
orthoepists call it the natural or neutral vowel. It is what 
comes from the vocal tube when the cords are vibrating and 
no muscle in the throat or mouth is strained. This natural 
vowel you will find by experiment to be nearly like ah but 
approaching short w. It is between the two. 

In art, ease and beauty go together. The artistic speaker 
uses the natural vowel wherever it may come in with no 
effort and with no uncertainty as to his meaning. 

Someone has asked, ‘‘ How may we tell the first rate actor 
froth the third rate one?”” He asked the question because 
he thought it could not be answered in words; but I have 
an answer for him. The first rate actor differs from the 
third rate man in the grace with which he passes from one 
expression to another, whether it be an expression by ges- 
ture, by look, or by voice. 

Between accented syllables and emphatic words there are 
unaccented syllables and words of minor importance. To 
these syllables and words the artistic speaker applies the 
neutral vowel with varying exactness. He uses another 
vowel besides the neutral, but I cannot tell you about that 
in this short article, and you probably have not at hand any 
book to which I can refer you — but that is another story. 
The real subject of this article is the use of the natural 
vowel in syllables not having accents. 

Those who give the exact short sound of @ in program 
accuse those who speak the word properly of saying pro- 
grum. I admit there are persons who say progrum and feel 
virtuous in doing it; but they are wrong as well as the short 
a people. The proper sound of ain program is between the 
sound of short a and the neutral vowel. It resembles the 
proper sound of ain “I have come.” 

How the English laugh at the Yankees who say Notting- 
ham and Birmingham with a short @ after the 4! The 
American is surprised that the Englishman knows where he 
comes from directly he opens his mouth. I heard one say, 
“‘T] know you are from Chicago because you say ‘ham.’ 
You suppose these towns of ours were named to help adver- 
tise Swift’s hams or Armour’s.”’ 

Now, my last word to you is about a finer point yet. The 
deviation of any exact sound ofa letter towards the natural 
vowel is a graded thing. It depends on the degree of 
accent or lack of accent, or of emphasis. Notice the short 
@ in have travelling over to the neutral vowel in this succes- 
sion of sentences : “I certainly have,” “I, the owner, have,” 
“I have said,” “I might have said,” “If only I had been 
situated so that I could have said.” 

If you choose to think program is entitled to two accents 
like amen, you must make the second a short. If you 
choose to think the second syllable has a secondary accent, 
you will properly give nearly short @ to it. But if you 
choose to think it has become so well established as an 
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English word as to have but one accent, then you will 
properly let it approach the natural vowel as many of the 
most cultivated speakers do. But those who wish to ape 
their betters will probably continue to say progrum ! 





Teacher- Missionaries 


The well-to-do trustee whom last I heard discuss this 
question said: ‘We cannot expect teachers to enjoy the 
material benefits of this life. They must, in the spirit of 
the missionary, as martyrs, maybe, give their life to the 
service.” That means celibacy; that means asceticism ; 
that means a perfection of unnaturalness which, however 
inwardly glorious does not radiate the sort of atmosphere I 
want my children to bask in. I want them taught by red- 
blooded, virile men, and by pleasant, rosy, buxom women ; 
the sort of people I myself would be glad to meet and talk 
with long and often. So do you. This missionary spirit 
may be well enough for a few devoted souls in China, but 
our nation, the richest in the world, is a loser if it persists in 
making a business of preaching missionary spirit to its hired 
men and women in the school-room. 

— William McAndrew 








Back Again to School 


all in the sweet September morn the little feet are trooping 
Through city street and country lane, along the pleasant ways; 

And in the school-rooms far and near are sturdy figures grouping, 
In eager haste for happy -work these bright autumnal days. 


From frolics on the pebbly beach, from dreaming on the shingle, 
From scrambles up and down the hills, from gathering wild- 
wood flowers, 
The childven like an army come, and merry voices mingle 
In greetings as they answer swift the call to study hours. 


Dear little sunburnt hands that turn the grammar’s sober pages, 
Sweet lips that con the lesson o’er to get it all by heart, 
Afar from your soft peace to-day the great world’s battle rages; 
But by and by ’twill need your aid to take the better part. 
—Sel. 





Through Highways and Across 


Lots I 
A Pedagogical Pottery and a Recipe 


\GNEs VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. j. 


‘ ES,” said the potter, as he threw a mass of shapeless 
clay upon the wheel, “this is the pottery where 
teachers are made. See them all up there in a row 
drying? These little boxes? Why, those hold the 

ingredients that I use in making them. You don’t under- 

stand the labels on them? Poet clay, musician clay, artist 
clay, etc. Well, you would if you saw the order sheet I am 
working from. You haven’t any idea what goes up to make 

a teacher now-a-days. Specifications call for part artist, part 

scientist, part historian, part musician, part lightning calcu- 

lator, part seamstress, part literary critic, part cook, part 
carpenter—Stop? Why, I can’t stop. There isn’t any stop 
to the demands. See that paper overhead there? Some 
one comes in every day and adds a qualification. Certainly, 
those rows of teachers drying there on the shelf were made 
according to the latest recipe of clay mixtures. They 
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haven’t been fired in the oven yet, so they are not ready for 


use. Y-es, quite a number crack in the firing, but then, 
what can you expect? They must be priceless when such 
choice materials are used and such care taken in the 
making? Well—we won’t discuss that. Why, I put a 
thousand dollars worth of material into most of them, but I 
hear that the finished products only bring about five hundred. 
Of course, some bring more, but not many. Prices are going 
up, though, for people are beginning to appreciate their 
value.” 

A door closed, and the eavesdropper crept back to earth 
again, feeling of her bumps, and wondering if any of the 
greatly-to-be-desired clay mixtures discussed had entered 
into her make-up. 

To drop the figure, it is just that well-rounded combina- 
tion of many qualities which is fast giving teachers in 
this country the reputation for breadth of culture which it 
should be the aim of all of us to possess. Blessed be those 
who are pedagogically born with ability along the new lines 
of work, and do not have to remould themselves to fit the 
present order of things. 

The fact remains, however, that for most teachers the 
daily necessary work uses up vitality at such a/rate that 
little is left to expend in gaining the accomplishments which 
were not included in their makeup at the beginning of their 
career. To those of you who were born with a love for 
music, how easy it was when music was added to the course 
of study, but for the rest of us—! The same with art, 
manual training, etc. We, who haven’t any special genius 
along any line, have to scurry around and resort to the graft- 
ing process, in order to amount to anything at all along the 
new paths. 

Now there are several openings before us. First, the 
summer schools. Excellent, if one has the money, strength, 
and freedom from home obligations. We always take too 
many courses, though, instead of being content with a single 
one done thoroughly. Second, the after school, or the Sat- 
urday class. Very good, if taken slowly and in homeopathic 
doses. The average hard-worked teacher, however, finds 
herself pretty tired at the close of the day, or week, so that 
this way of growth is closed to many. 

Systematic private study is left us, but what is there in 
addition that we may grow and broaden in intellect and 
culture? After papers have been corrected, lessons prepared 
for the next day, and material arranged for the occupation 
work, manual training, nature study, etc.—and this takes no 
small share of after school time — what should be done with 
the remaining few hours? They ought to be for recreation. 
Here comes the conflict between necessary work and play, 
but there is a way of effecting a compromise. If we haven’t 
time for the proper amount of relaxation to keep “ Jack 
from being a dull boy,” and for cultural growth as well, why 
not combine the two? 

Say that it were possible to so map out your winter that 
your recreation should be recreation and yet lend itself to 
your school work. Is it possible to do this and yet not 
make it a sugar-coated pill? Remember that the few hours 
of relaxation which are left to us must be resfu/,so keep 
this in mind while we are making out our list. Out-of-door 
exercise should come first upon the program for combination 
work and play. But just because you expect my Nature 
Study hobby horse to prance at the beginning of the proces- 
sion, he shall bring up in the rear. 

Novel-reading. . Anathema, of course, in the eyes of all 
but the English department, where necessity demands such 
reading now and then. First, if we are to touch this for- 
bidden fruit, we must start out with the determination to be 
absolutely true to our principle: to wit, nothing but what is 
directly helpful this winter, as well as enjoyable. There are 
hundreds of novels, which are invaluable in geography, 

nature study, civics, etc., whose influence would be immedi- 
ately felt upon your work; novels where the scenes are 
closely associated with some industry, as “The Octopus” 
(wheat) ; “The Reign of Law” (hemp) ; “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s ’’ (coal mining) ; novels where the characteristics 
of place and people are -emphasized as in “The Adventures 
of Captain Horn” (South America), by Frank Stockton ; 
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Dumas’ “Black Tulip” (Holland); William Black’s “A 
Princess of Thule” (Scotland) ; as well as the novels of 
Stevenson, Blackmore, and Scott. 

Friends and Visiting. No social calling list is allowed the 
teacher. You and I have found that out long ago, and yet 
what a broadening influence there is in rubbing up against 
other lives. How shall we compromise here between pleasure 
and school? In a way that would seem very comical to 
your friends if they were to read this. * Those of them who 
are worthy of your friendship have hobbies. Everyone who 
amounts to anything has. You may not have time for the 
interchange of social calls, but you can devise a scheme by 
which their culture may react upon you and your pupils in 
another way. 

Take your address book, and jot down opposite the names 
the special subjects upon which your friends are interested 
and informed. They would assuredly laugh to see you 
reducing them thus to a science. Then select some small 
question from each of these, and ask your friends to come 
for a five or ten minutes’ talk to your class, on various days 
throughout the term. Many of them will be amazed and 
paralyzed at the thought, but if you make the range small 
enough, there will be none who will not be easily able to do 
it. Itis not probable that any of them will come in the 
spirit of .Mr. Kipling, who, previous to his talk at Wellesley 
College, looked calmly over the dining-room full of 
students, and said: “Humph! In my country they drown 
the girls.” 

Your friend, the china collector, may give your class an 
excellent talk upon “ Dishes and Household Implements in 
Colonial days,” or the “ Pottery Industry.” 

Ask the business man of your acquaintance to give a five 
minute talk on what he wants in a clerk, as an incentive to the 
three R’s. ' Ask the friend who has just returned from a visit, 
or trip, to give you a touch of local color when you study 
that section of the United States or Europe. 

The Theatre. If-you go, save your time and money for 
the few well given plays where you can see their value to 
your work: the dramatization of some standard novel, the 
historical drama, the play which, by its staging and inter- 
pretation, will give you a better insight into the people of a 
certain geographical section. Not that this source of 
information can be absolutely relied upon, but the best plays 
are staged with wonderful accuracy as to local color and 
detail. Critics are too many to have any glaring inaccuracies. 

The Concert. Make up your mind to utilize some part of 
every concert you are able to hear. A song from it to teach 
the children, the words clipped from your program to save 
for reference, or a thought from your evening which you can 
weave into your work next day, or embody in a five minute 
morning talk to your boys and girls. Don’t you suppose 
they will enjoy even the reflection of your last night’s 
pleasure ? 

Keep a look out for exhibitions of all kinds, and run in 
for a moment, even if you haven’t on your visiting gown. 
Trade exhibitions are wonderfully helpful, and the exhibitor 
is always more than willing to give you points which he does 
not waste on the multitude. You can learn more in a five 
minutes’ talk with him than in an hour’s work at the library. 
You see, I believe in short cuts, at times, for all but the 
mentally lazy. 

Walks — Trips. With eyes open for possible Nature 
material, and attired in the present day shirt waist — which 
permits of tucking things away in it so delightfully — you 
may come home from each tramp richer in the collection 
line than when you started out. Make a habit of letting 
each walk pay tribute, even on a small scale, to your nature 
study material. You need not go attended with a horse 
and dray to soon have a fine working collection for geography 
or science. 

The little trips you are planning for Christmas or Easter ! 
Let your choice fall upon the one where you can see some- 
thing worth seeing to add to your store of art knowledge, 
to broaden your idea of citizenship, or to gain inspiration 
from workers in widely different fields than yours. 

Finally, don’t believe for a minute that anyone exists, 
much less the writer, who so thoroughly merges herself into 
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her work that she always uses everything in the best possible 
way to further that end. This is only the little code that 
many of us are living by, falling far, far short of it very 
frequently. ‘Take it just as a suggestion “frae a passenger 
alang the same road.” 





Can Little Children be Trained 
to Talk Fluently? 


R. O’L. 

OT long ago, two upper grade teachers were discuss- 
N ing their respective classes and among other things 
they mentioned the hesitating manner their pupils 
displayed in lessons requiring freedom of expression. 
The history recitation was full of “urs” and “ands,” while “ J 
am not prepared to recite” and “I don’t know that topic,” 
were excuses given by pupils who never failed to pass good 

written examinations. 

Public speaking was a bore, and some pupils worked them- 
selves into such a state of nervous excitement over the 
thoughts of talking before their classmates, that parents and 
even family physicians were sometimes called upon to aid in 
getting scholars excused from the task of “ speaking.” 

Now, of course, the lower grades were held responsible 
for much of this diffidence—the teachers did too much talk- 
ing—they allowed the little people to answer questions with 
one word instead of a complete statement — there was too 
much written work and too little oral work. 

These upper grade teachers referred to, were not chronic 
fault finders, but earnest, thoughtful teachers, so I took what 
I heard home to myself and wondered if something might 
not be done in the lower grades to encourage children to 
talk more freely. Evetyone delights in listening to a good 
story teller as well as a good story, so with that thought in 
mind I tried this little device. 

In the daily reading lesson, if we chance to read a story 


‘that has a point, I tell the class that the child who can #// 


that story better than any one has read it may have the 
story for his very own. In proof of this ownership, I write 
the title of the story and the child’s name in a book kept 
for the purpose. (By the way, it is well to have a “ good 
book ” on the desk in which to record effort in the various 
branches of school work, deportment not excepted.) 

Occasionally, we have a “Story Telling Party,” at which 
the children ask for the stories they would like to hear told. 
You may be sure the owner of the story called for is very 
proud to tell it to the class. It is a good idea to allow the 
best story tellers to visit another room and tell stories to 
that class. 

I remember an interesting lesson I once saw in a fourth 
grade. ‘The pupils had just finished reading the last story 
in the book and the teacher told them to look through the 
book and choose a story which they liked. She then gave 
each child a piece of paper which would fit into the palm of 
his hand, and told him to write on that paper a topic for 
each paragraph in the story he had selected. 

When this was done, she told the children they might 
make-believe they were all public speakers. The topics 
were the speaker’s notes and the audience would be very 
pleased to listen to what each speaker had to say. The 
speakers, of course, would not refer to their notes unless 
obliged to. 

The teacher then took.her place among the children, 
sitting in one of their seats. She did this to let the child 
feel that he had the floor and would not expect any 
assistance from her. The audience was allowed to show 
its appreciation of a particularly well-rendered story by 
clapping. 

This exercise was not only very profitable, but extremely 
enjoyable. 





Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
—LEmerson 
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Blackboard Drawings for September 
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Health Talks with Youngest 
Children | 


ALICE MARSH, Detroit, Mich. 
The Necessity of Sleep 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a child healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


Wi: is it that our work in hygiene is so unsatisfy- 
ing to most of us? Partly, it seems to me, 
because we take it up too late. It is usually 

combined with physiology, and studied at an age 
when the child has formed most of his habits. It is 
always easier to make a habit than it is to unmake one, so 
it must be more reasonable for us to begin to train the 
child in hygiene before he is eight years old, when his 
interest is most readily aroused and impressions best 
retained. 

One difficulty in presenting such instruction to so young 
a child lies in treating the matter simply. For some reason, 
science, in all its branches, delights in long and puzzling 
terms, and often clothes familiar things in such complicated 
phraseology that we fail to recognize them as old friends. 
But a little tact and judgment on our part, and, above all, 
plenty of common sense, will help us to select what we wish 
to teach the children ; to so give it in bright, simple, cheery 
language that we engage and hold their interest without 
wearying them. 

If we can only be content to go slowly in this work, to 
know the time for speaking and for keeping silence, for see- 
ing and for ignoring, we may be the means of bringing new 
life to many a forlorn little soul. 

I wonder if we realize how much lack of sleep is 
responsible for the irritability and nervous restlessness that 
we see, not only in children, but in adults as well. It is 
simply the nerves crying out for rest and nourishment, and 
they cannot get the one without the other. For some unex- 
plained reason, the human is the only animal that rebels at 
bedtime. We have all seen children so sleepy that they are 
pained in trying to keep awake, begging to sit up a little 
while longer. Stevenson’s “ Bed in Summet ” recalls just 
how we felt ourselves once upon a time, and how the 
promise of an extra half hour beyond the usual bedtime was 
regarded as a great treat. 


Bed in Summer 


In winter I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candle light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Still going past me on the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 

When all the sky is clear and blue, 

And I should like so much to play, 

To have to go to bed by day ?— Stevenson 


How, then, shall we make little children understand the 
necessity of plenty of sleep? 


Suggestions 


Every part of the body is made up of little rooms called 
cells, so tiny that even the sharpest eye can never spy one 
out. These cells are always wearing out. Now, we need 
not be afraid of this, because it is better for us to have them 
broken down, provided it is not done too much at one time. 
What does mother do when our sharp little elbows or knees 
rub right through our jackets or trousers? Why, at night, 
when all the house is still, and are safely tucked up in 
our little beds, she gets out her needle, and scissors, and 
thread. She cuts out the old, thin cloth, and fits ina new 
piece that is like the jacket. Then she sews it very care- 
fully, so.that we can hardly tell which is old and which is 
new — and there we are, neat and tidy once more. Now, 
would you like to know how your body does it? 
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Let us think first of the different ways we break down 
these little rooms. Whocan tell? Running? Yes. Walk- 
ing? Working? Talking? These are some of them, and we 
could find many more ways by which we wear out our 
bodies? ‘“ When is the mending done?” “ At night, when 
we are fast asleep.” That is the reason we need plenty of 
sleep. 

How long should little boys and girls sleep? If they are 
eight years old, or younger, they need at least twelve hours. 
That means, if you get up at seven o’clock in the morning, 
you should be asleep at seven o’clock the night before, 
And why should you stay up longer? To play? You can 
do that before the sun goes to bed—between the time when 
school closes and supper. That is the very best time of the 
day for playing. 

And when bedtime comes, how shall we get ready for bed? 
Unfasten the buttons and strings, slip off all our clothes, step 
out of them, put on our night-gowns, and get into bed? Do 
you think that is all we ought todo? No? What shall we 
do then? “Shake out all our under-clothes,” some one 
says. Yes, that is good. “Turn them wrong side out.” 
Better still. Let us turn our under-clothes, stockings and all, 
and either hang them up to air, or else put them neatly over 
the back of a chair to be ready for morning. 

Well, are we ready for bed now? Why not? Is there 
anything more to be done? Oh, yes, open the window to 
get fresh air. Why should we? “Because we spoil the 
air every time we breathe.” Yes, so we must let in fresh air 
to take its place. 

“‘ If the window is open we shall catch cold,” John thinks. 
No, not if we are careful. If we are to send away the bad 
air and bring in the fresh, we must keep the air moving. 
How can we do it? Mary says, “ Open the window wide at 
the bottom.’”’ Then we would be too cold, and the air 
wouldn’t move much, after all. ‘Open the window and the 
door?” The wind might blow across the bed, and we 
should be coughing before morning. Tom knows: “Open 
the window a little at the top and bottom.” That’s the best 
way. ‘This is what we mean by having a “ current ” of air. 

Now, let us look at our beds, and see if they are all 
right. 

Which do you think would be better, for two to sleep in one 
bed, or to have asmall bed for each one? Well, if we can 
arrange it so, it is much better for each one to sleep in a 
bed by himself. It makes him healthier and stronger, and 
he gets more rest. 

What kind of mattress and pillows shall we have, feather 
beds and big pillows, or hard mattresses and thin pillows? 
‘‘Feather beds are soft and warm,” Will thinks. Yes, they are, 
especially on cold winter nights ; but hard mattresses help us 
to grow tall and strong. And the pillows? Why are small, 
thin ones better than large, thick pillows? John says, 
“‘ Large pillows make us round-shouldered.” Yes; any 
other reasons? We can’t breathe so well, for one thing, and 
the blood isn’t able to move so evenly to our heads and 
back again. 

Morning already, and time to get up! Close the window 
and we will dress. Shall we make up the bed before we 
leave the room? “We must air it,’ you say. Shall we 
throw the covers in a heap over the foot of the bed and 
leave them? No, take the covers off, one at a time, and put 
them by the open window. Why? To get aired? Yes; 
any other reason? To be in the sunshine? That is right; 
the air and the sunshine are just what they need until the 
bed is made up. And now, let us go to breakfast and begin 
the day. ; 





They might not need me— 
Yet they might — 

I'll let my heart be 

Just in sight. 


A smile so small 
As mine, might be 
Precisely their 
Necessity. 


— Emily Dickinson 
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September Days 
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A Point of Order 


8. L. L. 


T was in the first grade, and Miss M. had a visitor. She 
| had arrived at 8.45, and was sitting primly in her chair 
watching what was going on. Miss M. was putting 
some work on the board. Finally the visitor turned to 
Miss M., and said, ‘“‘ How can you stand all this? I could 
not allow such confusion in my room for a moment!” 

Miss M. turned around, and stood thoughtfully watch- 
ing the children. This is what she saw: 

Five children in one corner had taken out their books and 
were playing school. One girl was the teacher. They were 
working as earnestly as if it were a real school, and yet it 
was play. 

At the shelf in front of one of the windows was another 
group looking at a bunch of pussy-willows whose catkins 
were covered with pollen, and a vase filled with lilac twigs 
which were just putting out their leaves. They were dis- 
cussing what the yellow powder could be, and were longing 
for the bell to ring, so that Miss M. would tell them about 
it in the morning talk. 

On one of the side boards, the night before, the teacher 
had drawn a picture of a little girl sitting on a bunch of 
pussy willows. Beside it was a little poem of four lines. 
Seven or eight of the children were trying to read it, and 
were succeeding well, too. 

Scattered all over the room were children in their own 
seats studying their books, or talking with one another in 
low tones. 

Now and then, one child would run up to Miss M. and 
ask her a question, or tell her some item of childish news 
which seemed to him very important. 

Miss M. turned to her visitor. ‘“ Yes,’ she said, “it cer- 
tainly is noisy, there is no mistake about that, and yet is 
there one child who is really disorderly?” 

“‘ Well,” said the visitor with a snap of her black eyes, “ I 
expect my children to come straight to their seats and fold 
their hands. I believe they should consider the school- 
room as a place where there must a/ways be quiet. I want 
them to have some awe of the place.” 

“ But,” said Miss M., “I like to feel that there is a time 
when the children can examine the things around the room 
which interest them. And as there is never a time when we 
can so well see the rea/ child as when he is at play, I like to 
watch them as they play school or talk to one another 
unconscious of my presence. Many are the valuable 
lessons I have learned from the little teacher who 
is so unconsciously, yet so perfectly, copying me. 








Then is the time when I see myself as others see me.” 

“‘ Well,” said the visitor, “it may be as you say, but I do 
not allow my children to come near me or touch me unless 
positively necessary. I believe it makes them too familiar, 
and lessens their respect for the teacher.” 

Miss M. did not reply for a minute, but in her heart was 
thinking, “ Heaven help the poor teacher who does not love 
the caressing touch of little children, who cannot sympathize 
with them in their little joys or sorrows, which are as big to 
them as our larger ones to us ; and who does not make her 
children feel that she is a friend who loves them and wants 
to help them.” 

Just as Miss M. was about to speak, the gong struck for 
the commencement of school, and the children ran softly to 
their seats. In one minute forty pairs of little hands were 
folded, and forty eager little faces were turned toward their 
teacher waiting for what was to come first in the day’s 
program. 

At the close of the morning session the visitor went away 
from the room wondering if Miss M. were not partly right, 
and if she might not allow her children a little more free- 
dom, for certainly Miss M.s’ children seemed to have proper 
respect for her, and did as well in their lessons as hers who 
were always in “ perfect order.” 

While Miss M. was eating her lunch that noon, she 
thought over her visitor’s remarks, and wondered if she were 
not a little too easy with the children. Was she strict 
enough? Was her order what it ought to be? 

What do you think, teachers? Do you think that the 
children should be expected to come into the room and go 
to their seats, or should they be given some freedom before 
the beginning of school? Are they not confined to their 
seats long enough without obliging them to sit for fifteen or 
twenty minutes before the gong strikes, or does the freedom 
which Miss M. gave her children tend to make them 
disorderly ? 


A Game of Weaving 


Six children stand in a row; a tall one at each end for 
the border of the mat and the other four representing the 
strips. The child who is jp be the weaver holds one end of 
a long tape, while the other is fastened to the left shoulder 
of the first child. The weaver weaves the tape in and out 
among the children, placing the second row lower down. 
It will be easily seen that the children who had it passed in 
Jront of them in the first row, had it dehind them in the 
second, and vice versa. 

— Lois Bates, in Kindergarten Guide, 
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Stories of the Rhine Country I 
The Lorelei 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


HE Rhine, the Rhine, the beautiful River Rhine ! 

{ Do you know where it is? A tiny stream, it 
starts from the dark, wood-clad mountains of Switzer- 
land—a little country across the sea. 

Slowly it finds its way out of the great forest. 

into silver when it sees the great sun. 


It flashes 
It leaps away down 





‘* Other castles cling to the sides of the steep, rocky slopes” 


the mountains. It hurries through the quiet valleys, bab- 
bling and bubbling to itself. 

When it reaches Germany, this little brook of the moun- 
tains has grown to be a magnificent river. Smooth and 
sunny, it ripples past busy towns and villages. Pretty little 
homes dot its banks. Happy children play beside it. 
Grape vineyards lie along the slopes, and their ripening 
fruit fills the air with fragrance. 

Sometimes the Rhine grows deep, and dark, and narrow. 
It plunges headlong over high precipices. Full of queer 
curves and mysterious windings, it creeps along between 
wild, steep mountains, covered with thick, gloomy forests. 

Up and down its waters go great steamers. They are 
filled with people of all nations, who have come to see the 
famous Rhine country. Do you know why it is so much 
talked about? Not only because of its beauty, but because 
so many wonderful stories are tcld about it. 

Somewhere, in this lovely Rhine land, lives one of our 
“Seven Little Sisters’’— Louise, the Child of the Rhine. 
Do you remember, in that beautiful story, we read of the 
“solemn old castles” ? 

They are all along the dark mountains on each side of the 
Rhine. Some are so far up on the peaks that they seem 
like real “castles in the air.” Others cling to the sides of 
the steep, rocky slopes. Surrounded by forests, they look 
as if they grew there. 

Long, long ago, they echoed to the sound of children’s 
footsteps. High-born ladies swept their silken trains up 
and down the ancient halls. Often was heard. the clank of 
spurred boots, and the sharp clash of arms, when brave 
knights went forth to war. 

They are empty now and desetted, these grim old castles. 
Vines creep over the crumbling walls. Mice scurry through 
the dim rooms, and bats flit about tower and turret. And 
the great Rhine, as it winds along, buries their secrets under 
its hurrying waters. 

It is about these same “solemn old castles” of Rhine 
land, with their caves and rocks and forests, that I am 
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going to tell you stories—stories so old and strange and full 
of mystery that no one knows where they came from. §o 
they are called traditions or legends. 

About half way between Bingen and Coblenz, the bed of 
the Rhine grows suddenly narrow. ‘The river is*very deep 
and quiet. Great cliffs on either side shut out the glad 
sunlight. The spot is dim and full of mystery. 

On the right bank rises a huge cliff, like a tall tower, 
This is the famous Lorelei rock. Listen! As you say the 
word “ Lorelei,” the lonely Echo, who always lives here, 
repeats it after you —“ Lorelei! Lorelei !”— once, twice, 
seven times. Fainter and fainter, it dies away at last into 
the deep silence of the forest. 

Long ago, it is said, below the great Lorelei rock in the 
river-bed, there stood a wonderful palace. It was built, 
from glittering base to flashing spire, of pure crystal. 

In this beautiful palace, lived a lovely water nymph. She 
was called Lorelei, and was the daughter of old Father 
Rhine. 

During the day she was never seen; but at night when 
the great red moon rose over the mountains, all in her 
white, white garments spangled with gems, Lorelei climbed 
the rock. There, with a comb, set thick with costly jewels, 
she sat and combed her beautiful golden hair. 


“ And yonder sits a maiden, 
The fairest of the fair, 
With gold in her garment glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair. 
With a golden comb she combs it, 
And a wild song singeth she, 
That meets the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody.” 
~—- Heine 

Slowly, back and forth, through her long, loose hair, she 
drew the comb. And while she combed, she sang. Sucha 
song! Wild and sweet, it floated down through the dark 
and filled the night with its entrancing music. 

No words can tell its tenderness. Clear and low, it 
echoed from rock to rock. It mingled with all the night- 
sounds of the forest—the startled cry of a bird in its little 
nest, the wind in the leaves, the waves on the shore. 

The water-nymphs, who lived in the Rhine, might come 
and enjoy, with safety, this wonderful music. But woe to 
the human being, be he prince or fisherman, who paused in 
his boat to listen to the siren’s song. Lost in its magic 
sweetness, he forgot time, place, home, friends—everything. 
His boat, no longer guided, was wrecked in the dangerous 
channel, and he perished in the dark, swift waters. 

One after another of the brave mariners and fishermen 
met this untimely death. And still not one among them 
had a near view of the charming Lorelei. 

At last, one bold, handsome fisherman resolved to see her 
or die in the attempt. So one night, in the full of the moon, 
he climbed the cruel cliff. 

There, a!l in her white robes, like a lily from the river, 
sat the beautiful water-nymph. She smiled at him. She 
held out her slender hand in welcome. She was lovelier, 
even, than his dreams had told him—so lovely, that night 
after night, the fisherman scaled the rock to sit for an hour 
by her side. 

Lorelei sang to him. She told him secrets of the Rhine. 
She showed him where to cast his net. He obeyed her, 
and each day his net was full of fish. 

But one dark night, the brave, young fisherman did not 
return from the rock. His mates searched for him. They 
dragged the river for his body— in vain. Never more was he 
seen in his boat on the Rhine. Never again did he climb 
the moonlit cliff. 

But the river rippled on. And far above, under the stars, 
the Lorelei still sang her wonderful song. Perhaps she had 
carried the bold fisherman away to dwell forever with her in 
her coral caves under the quiet waters. 

Now Count Ludwig, the only son of Prince Palatine, 
heard of the wondrous sweetness and beauty of the Lorelei. 
How he longed for a glimpse of the lovely creature! At 
last, one night, he left the castle unseen, and sailed away 
down the quiet river. ‘The stars twinkled from the dark 
sky, and peeped back at him from the dark stream, 
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Suddenly, far, far above him, there was the flash of white 
drapery. And then he saw Lorelei, herself! Her golden 
hair fell about her like a veil woven of moonlight. She bent 
over the ledge, and beckoned him with bewitching sweet- 
ness. Her eyes shone like stars, and she sang—oh, how 
she sang ! 

The Count listened—was enraptured. In imagination, 
while she sang, he saw green caves paved with pink shells. 
He heard the soft, far-away murmur of still waters on lonely 
shores. All about him, above him, below him, rippled 
waves of golden moonlight—he seemed floating in light. 

Then, a fierce, grating, grinding sound! His frail boat 
struck against a jagged rock. It was upset. The Count was 
drowned. 

Prince Palatine was wild with grief at the death of his 
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Then, with his brave knights, he climbed to the summit. 
There sat the lovely Lorelei. She crooned a faint, sweet 
melody to herself as she combed her yellow hair. 

Four armed men surrounded her. There seemed no way 
of escape unless she plunged headlong into the river. 
“‘ Surrender!” cried the valiant knights. 

Slowly Lorelei lifted her dreamy eyes. 
white hands. The grim old warriors stood motionless in 
their places. They could move neither hand nor foot. 
They could make no sound. They were spellbound. 

Lorelei drew off her wonderful gems. One by one, 
sparkling, burning, flashing, she dropped them into the 
river. Then murmuring some strange spell, she began to 
dance. 

Her white robes shone, her long hair floated in the moon- 
light. Drowsily, dreamily, round and round, 
she whirled to her own mystic song. The strong 
knights could not take their eyes from the 
slender, swaying figure. They listened while 
she sang of pink pearl chariots and prancing 
steeds. 

Suddenly, a great bubbling and seething 
arose. The Rhine had heard the call of his 
beloved child. The river began to rise. It 
rose higher and higher, until the warriors felt the 





She waved her 
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“* There, like a lily from the river, sat the beautiful water-nymph, Lorelei ’”’ 


only son. He sent some of his strongest warriors to scale 
the Lorelei rock. He told them to capture the strange 
maiden, who was the cause of so much sorrow. 

The gallant captain stationed men all about the rock. 





cold waters swirling about their feet. 

Then a cream-crested wave swept toward 
them. In its green depths was a magnificent 
chariot, like a great, glistening sea-shell. It was 
drawn by white-maned horses. With a light 
bound, Lorelei sprang into the magic coach. 
She was borne swiftly over the side of the cliff 
into the water. Then the waters went down. 
The warriors could move again. They ran to 
the edge of the cliff. They peered over. 
Drops of water shone like gems on the rocks. 
But there was no sweet face. There was no 
beckoning hand, no gleam of golden hair. 
The beautiful Lorelei was gone. 

And never since, on rock or shore, has she 
been seen. Never more does she play with 
her hair in the light of the moon. But 
sometimes, even yet just at midnight, when 
all the forest is still and solemn under the 
moon, it is said that belated travelers hear 
the low, murmuring music of the Lorelei’s 
song. 

Maybe, some day when you go sailing on the 
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—— F=/ARhine, you will see the great rock which still 
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bears the name of the lovely Lorelei. But 
look as you will, you will not see the 
golden-haired siren. And the peasants will tell you that 
she is still angry at the conduct of the warriors, and that 
never more will she leave her glittering cave-palace under 
the Rhine. 





Queer Little Historians 


Just a raindrop loitering earthward, 
All alone, 

Leaves a tiny ‘ tell-tale story ” 
In the stone. 


Gravel tossed by teasing water 
Down the hill 

Shows where once in merry laughter 
Flowed a rill. 


In the coal bed dark and hidden 
: Ferns (how queer!) 
Left a message plainly saying, 
‘* We’ve been here! ” 


You may see where tiny ripples 
On the sands 

Leave a history written by their 
Unseen hands. 


Why, the oak trees, by their bending, 
Clearly show 

The direction playful winds blew 

Years ago! 





‘She was so Pleasant” 


“Many years ago,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ in 
walking among the graves at Mount Auburn, I came upon a 
plain, white, marble slab which bore an epitaph of only four 
words, but to my mind they meant more than any of the 
labored descriptions on other monuments. ‘She was so 
pleasant.’ That one note revealed the music of a life of 
which I knew nothing more.” 

How much good can be done in church, home, and 
society, by just being pleasant ; how many acerbities it will 
sweeten ; how many obstacles it will brush away! All our 
virtues must not be of the heroic and strenuous type; we 
need also the gentler, finer graces. The Bible has much to 
say in praise of pleasantness. Pious people should also be 
pleasant people. This may help them “ to gain some.” 





Write it on your heart that every day is the best day in 
the year. — Emerson 
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The Little Guide 


My blithe little maiden with eyes of brown, 

Will you show me the way to Childhood Town? 

For I’m not quite sure that the road I know, 

Though I lived there ever so long ago! 

*Twas a lovely place, ’neath the bluest sky, 

Where happy cloud-cherubs went smiling by ; 

And all around it lay, sunny and still, 

Green meadows I’ve missed in Grown-up-ville. 

There dainty flower-folk tripped to and fro, 

There gay young winds did merrily blow, 

And wild birds told me such secrets there, 

As, since, I have never heard anywhere. 

Oh! in Childhood Town they are free and glad, 

But in Grown-up-ville we’re too staid and sad. 

My feet are so tired of this dusty track— 

Come, take my hand, dear! I would wander back! 
—Edith H. Kinney in Kindergarten Review 





How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History I 


Columbus Dramatized 
Dorothy Howe 
(The Editor of PRIMARY EpuCATION has asked me to tell you how the 
Little Bennetts, who made such pretty things, you remember, in the fold- 


ing and cutting lessons we had some time ago, played some of the Amer- 
ican History Stories; so here 1 am, —D. H.) 


HE five little Bennetts were out in the hammock — 
that is they took turns in being in it — while Helen 
studied her history lesson. Helen was a cousin, you 
know, older than the rest, who helped them have good 

times. 

It was Jill’s turn now, and Betty’s, with Baby curled up 
between them. After six more swings it would be Jack's 
turn and Bob’s—and Baby’s. It.was always Baby’s turn. 
But then he was only three years old. 

Betty had just had her sixth birthday and was proud of it. 
She thought in time she surely would catch up to Bob who 
was eight. Jack was a whole half inch taller than Jill. But 
they would both be ten years old on the very next Saturday. 
They were twins. 

“What can we do to celebrate?’’ said Jill, as she and 
Betty gave up their places to the boys. “There are so 
many of us to have birthdays—-we can’t all have parties.” 

Helen threw down her book. “I have the loveliest plan, 
Jill,” she said. ‘It all came to me while I studied my lesson. 
Instead of a party, let’s give a play.” 

“A really truly play?” cried Betty. 

“Yes,” said Helen, breathlessly, “let’s play Columbus!” 

The five dittle Bennetts fell pell mell upon Cousin Helen. 
They all asked questions at once. They screamed and 
laughed. Bob turned three somersets. 

Then they all sat down on the grass as close to Helen as 
they could get, while she told them the story of Columbus. 
She showed them the pictures in her book, too, and told 
them how they could give the play. 

“We can do it deautifully,”’ she said. 

‘1 shall be Queen what’s-her-name, and wear Jill’s ring,” 
said Betty. 

“*T shall be Columbus,” said Jack, “I —” 

“ Baby wants to be Bolumbus, too,’’ wailed Baby. 

“You shall be a dear little pappoose, Baby Bennett,” 
whispered Jill, “and stand on the shore. 
shall come and find you.” 

‘We'll get Beth and Polly and some of the boys to help,” 
said Helen. ‘‘ Then there’ll be enough for the crew.’ 

The next few days were busy ones. The boys put up a 
stage in the play room. The girls studied pictures and 
hunted in the attic for suitable costumes. 

On Saturday afternoon, the little Bennetts and their friends 
presented the play of Columbus. 

The audience was small, but very enthusiastic. 
was Mamma Bennett with her mending basket. 
the new little Bennett Baby in her cradle. 
Bennett. 
Mary. 


A large screen hid the stage. When it was taken away 


There 
There was 
There was Papa 
And Beth’s mother was there and Polly’s Aunt 
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there sat Betty and Bob as Queen Isabella and King 
Ferdinand. Their throne was made of a dry goods box, 
It was covered with an old red tablecloth. 

The King and Queen wore grand costumes made up of 
the finery of their friends. Betty’s train was very long, 
Her fingers were loaded with rings. 

Bob wore his father’s purple velvet smoking coat — Jill 
had put lace ruffles at the wrists — knee trousers, gay stock- 
ings, and slippers with buckles. 

Jack, in a long dark cloak, made a fine Columbus. With 
bent head he stood in the center of the stage. All around 
were fair ladies and brave knights. Baby was a charming 
page. When he threw a kiss to Mamma Bennett he won all 
hearts. 

Graciously, Queen Isabella bade Columbus approach. 
With great dignity he did so. He knelt before her. He 
kissed her jewelled hand. He told his story and showed 
his maps and globes. 

King Ferdinand shook his head. He could not believe 
Columbus. Queen Isabella asked questions and thought 
deeply about the answers. 

In the end Columbus was successful. Queen Isabella 
brought down the house when she drew off her rings and 
flung them to Columbus, saying, “ Take them, brave Chris- 
topher, and go find the new land.” 

While the stage was being made ready for the second 
scene, Helen played the piano. As many of the actors as 
could be spared sang, ‘* Columbia, the gem of the Ocean,” 
and the audience joined heartily in the chorus. 

The second scene was really quite pretty. The stage, 
covered with light brown cloth, was the shore. Mamma 
Bennett’s two palms suggested the tropics. And there were 
red geraniums and a cactus, the pots hidden by pale green 
paper. A little wigwam showed in the distance. A canoe 
and paddle were on the beach. A row of life-like Indians, 
in blankets, beads, and feathers, watched the ships in the 
harbor. 

The harbor was the floor of the play room with its dark 
green carpet. The ships were three little stands turned 
upside down. They held Columbus and his brave crew 
quite as well as real vessels could have done. The first was 
marked Pinta, the second, Sanfa Maria, and the third, 
Nina. Their white sails were furled, but the Spanish flags 
floated proudly from the masts. 

The girls had copied the flags from some pictures of the 
landing of Columbus. The large one was of yellow cloth. In 
the center they had sewed squares of red and white. The 
smaller ones were made of paper. 

Columbus was truly gorgeous. His suit was copied as 
nearly as could be from the pictures. His trousers were 
white duck, his stockings white, his slippers red. He wore 
Jill’s red-and-white striped silk shirt waist, a red sash, a 
long red opera cape borrowed from Beth’s mother. His hat 
was soft red felt. There was a long white ostrich plume at 
one side. 

He regarded the land anxiously through a pair of opera 
glasses. Then he took the large flag and his sword and 
went slowly ashore. He was followed by his officers and 
crew all as gaily dressed as possible. They all carried 
swords or banners. 

They were met by wondering natives. Columbus and his 
men questioned them with signs and pantomimic gestures. 
The natives gesticulated wildly. Bob gave one frightful war 
whoop. 

Columbus with his men knelt in the sand. Proudly he 
set up the banner of Spain. Then swinging his sword he 
said : 

“T take possession of this new land in the name of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella.” 

Then the men all lifted their gleaming swords and shouted 
“ Long live the King! Long live the Queen!” And Betty 
forgot that she was a dusky squaw and shouted, too. 

The applause was so great that the scene was given over. 
Then Columbus, himself, bowing and smiling, his plumed 
hat held over his breast, came forward and said : 

“I’m glad you liked it. We’re going to play some others 
some time. Be sure and come!” 
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Will you please answer the following r 


questions in your most excellent journal ? 

1 Miss A. requires her pupils to 
march to and from the building with od 
their hands behind them. Miss B. ob- eo | 
jects to the manner and has her pupils , 
to walk with their hands at their sides. 
Which way does the editor favor? 

2 When young pupils are first given 
books, should they be allowed to hold bie, 
them with both hands, #.¢., catching the weg iy” 
sides with the fingers at the back of 
the book and the thumbs inside, or 
should they be taught at once to hold 
it in one hand? 

SUBSCRIBER 














Watch the Little Words 


Foreigners often remark to us, that 
the English language is one of the most 
difficult to learn, because we have so 
many different meanings for one word. 
It is true that this difficulty exists, but 
we make it worse many a time, by lending to a word a 
meaning it does not own. For exampk, listen to this true 
story : 

Jack finished writing his examination paper, and hurry- 
ing up to the front, laid it on the table beside an open win- 
dow. A door at the opposite side of the room opened just 
afterwards, causing a draught, and to the young fellow’s dis- 
may, he saw his paper float out the window, and fall to the 
ground. 

“Shall I go after it?” he cried excitedly, grabbing his 
his cap. 

“1 beg of you not to,” the teacher replied, “1 think it’s 
a 4ittle too far to jump. We’re on the third story you know. 
Just take the elevator. The paper will be in time.” 

Jack smiled good-naturedly at the joke at his expense, 
and started for his paper. 


Canada H. G. H. 





An Appreciation 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg : 

PRIMARY EpucaTion has been my constant companion and 
helper for the past five years. The chief value of the paper 
has been, to me, in the earnest, conscientious spirit which 
always predominates it. When I have felt discouraged or 
inclined to slight things, Primary EpucaTIoNn, with its words 
of encouragement and its standard of. high ideals has set me 
right. Its suggestions have been very helpful, also. Not the 
elaborately worked out plan, but the suggestion, that has set 
me to thinking and working out my own individuality. And 
then the nature work. That alone has been worth the price 
of the paper to me. I feel that I am personally indebted to 
you, Mrs. Kellogg, for the good you have done me through 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. ‘ 

E. P. 





Uses for Wall Paper 


For the teacher of slender means, I know of no invest- 
ment which yields a more profitable return than the pur- 
chase of wall paper. 

I was fortunate enough to find a warm-hearted dealer who 
gave me two books of drummer’s samples. These were of 
the right size to fold into soldier caps which the children 
wore on Washington’s Birthday. 

Some of the papers had designs of flowers. These were 
cut out by the children and used in place of embossed pict- 
ures on Christmas work, valentines, and book covers, etc. 
One is sure to find in a sample book a wreath design, 
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which, when cut out and worn by some little one as a gar- 
land of honor, is highly prized. 

It is needless to say that little folks love the bright colors 
and enjoy cutting out the flowers and leaves which they re- 
arrange and paste upon other paper. 


C. M. B. 





Device in Arithmetic 


If any of the readers of Primary EDUCATION are trying to 
teach numbers to the smallest tots unaided by the various 
“helps” with which our more fortunate sisters are supplied, 
they may, perhaps, be interested in my efforts to counter- 
balance such a lack by “ make believes" and “ pretend- 
ings.” My stock in trade consists of the remains of some 
long suffering, colored sticks and a rapidly diminishing supply 
of grains and melon seeds. Consequently it is necessary to 
employ manifold devices to prevent monotony in the work 
and the attendant lack of interest on the part of the pupil. 

To-day, the fact that 7 — 3 = 4 was the new thing to be 
discovered, and this is the way in which we did it. 

After a pile of sticks had been placed on each desk, we 
picked out seven red ones, placed them in position and 
agreed that they were the cherries that our reading lesson 
had told us of. Helen, whose dress was the proper color, 
was chosen to be the robin, who, while our eyes were shut 
quite tight, would fly away with three of our cherries. After 
the robin had flown away we opened our eyes and counted 
our remaining cherries. When asked, each told me what 
had happened, and at the conclusion the statement that 
“7 cherries — 3 cherries = 4 cherries,’’ was placed upon 
board. 

Substituting seven brown sticks for our red ones, we 
transformed them into nuts, to be carried off by Frisky the 
squirrel, and taken to his babies in the tree. Our yellow 
sticks were kernels of wheat, the kernels that the “ little red 
hen” picked up. And so we played on, until the desired 
fact was fixed unconsciously, but nevertheless firmly and 
permanently in each little mind. 


Ind. M, C, H. 





The Common Days 


God keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches white with dust, 
When thought is tired and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 
—Margaret E. Sangster 








—— 
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The Song of the Goldenrod 


Oh, not in the morning of April or May, 
When the young light lies faint on the sod, 

And the wind-flower blooms for the half of a day— 
Not then comes the goldenrod. 


But when the bright year has grown vivid and bold 
With its utmost of beauty and strength, 

Then it leaps into life, and its banners unfold 
Along all the land’s green length. 


It is born in the glow of a great high noon, 
It is wrought of a bit of the sun; 

Its being is set to a golden tune 
In a golden summer begun. 


No cliff is too high for its resolute foot, 
No meadow too bare or too low; 

It asks but the space for its fearless root, 
And the right to be glad and to grow. 


It delights in the loneliest waste of the moor, 
And mocks at the rain and the gust. 

It belongs to the people. It blooms for the poor. 
It thrives in the roadside dust. 


It endures though September wax chill and unkind; 
It laughs on the brink of the crag, 

Nor blanches when forests turn white in the wind; 
Though dying, it holds up its flag. 


Its bloom knows no stint, its gold no alloy, 
And we claim it forever as ours— 

God’s symbol of Freedom and worldwide Joy— 
America’s flower of flowers! 


—Grace Denio Litchfield 





How a Country Teacher Made 
Herself Comfortable 


(The following graphic description of the experiences of one country 
teacher in housekeeping appeared in /adies’ Home Fournal from the 
pen of Minnie Lee Moore. It is reprinted here by permission of that 
magazine. It is full of suggestions to all teachers, both city and country, 
without a home. The home making instinct is, or ought to be, strong in 
every woman. There is something vital lacking in any woman who is 
content to live in a boarding house. Teachers need a home, be it ever 
so humble. Not every one can have two rooms and the help in home 
furnishings which this country teacher was fortunate enough to have, but 
one room, “fixed up” as only a resourceful woman can do it, can be 
made a most attractive little place to invite her friends to, and have 
“good times.” It makes a different iife for teachers to have this little 
spot waiting for them when the hard day is over. Informal meals, pre- 
pared with the popular chafing dish, or even a small oil stove, can be 
made inexpensive, hygienic, and enjoyable. All this helps to keep the 
teacher a woman and will prove an excellent preparation for the larger 
home when the prince in disguise appears. Make some sort of a home, 
teachers, and a little social life for yourselves, with the Zome element in 
it— THE Epiror.) 


She was a bright teacher of several years’ experience, and 
when she applied for board in the neighborhood of the 
Sweet Spring School, to which she had been elected for the 
session, she was told that “ she’d mos’ likely have trouble in 
gettin’ board ; the teacher gen’rally did, but maybe so Mis’ 
Perkins would take her.” 

When she applied to Mrs. Perkins, that lady said: 
“Well, bein’ as nobody else won’t take you, I might. I hear 
you’re a good teacher. But we live a long way from the 
school house an’ we hardly ever can send you; then, too, 
you’d have to sleep in the room with Mamie an’ Elsie, for 
we ain’t got but one spare room, an’ we have to keep that 
for compn’y ; but if you think you can put up with our plain 
ways, we’ll do the best we can for you.” 

There seemed nothing else to do, and she tried it for two 
weeks. At the end of that time she decided that there 
must be some way out of it, and began looking about for a 
remedy. Near the school-house lived Mrs. Hudgins, who 
had a large house, but had offered her ill-health as an ex- 
cuse for not taking the teacher to board. To Mrs. Hudgins 
she went, and after some talking and bargaining, she suc- 
ceeded in renting a small bedroom, furnished, and a large, 
front room unfurnished. 

It happened that her home was in a city not more than 
twenty miles distant, and this helped her wonderfully in fur- 
nishing her room ; for she had packed and sent her from 
home many of the things that were necessary to her com- 
fort—a drugget, three sets of muslin curtains, towels, and 
table napkins, numerous pictures, three sofa-pillows, a stool, 
her own writing-desk, and a box containing a cedar bucket, 
a lamp, two small oil-stoves and her supply of crockery. 
The whole lot was shipped together as “ household goods,” 
and the freight did not amount to adollar. The things 
were brought from the railroad station, three miles away, by 
a friendly farmer who was passing, and who declined to 
take anything for his trouble. 


When she really began “ fixing” the room, all the joy of 
housekeeping entered her soul. Mrs. Hudgins had agreed 
for three dollars a month to give her the two rooms and to 
furnish wood for the heating of one of them. She decided 
to use the room with the fire for her kitchen, dining-room, 
parlor, and study, and to call it her sitting-room. Here she 
spread her drugget on the floor, put up her curtains, and 
placed her desk in a corner by a window. A table and two 
chairs that were in the bedroom were transferred to the 
sitting-room. 

Two chairs and a stool seemed a scant number of seats, 
and as yet she had nowhere to set up her kitchen. ‘To pro- 
vide for both these wants she went to the country store near 
the school-house, and bought three boxes, one large and 
almost cubical in shape, another long and somewhat flat, and 
the third a cracker-box ; she also bought a bag of excelsior 
packing, three yards of table oilcloth, two yards of cotton, 
five yards of blue denim, a saucepan, a small frying-pan, two 
pie-pans, a large tin bucket, a smaller bucket with a close- 
fitting lid, and a tin pan in which to wash dishes. 

Behind the door she put the large square box and covered it 
smoothly with the oilcloth. Then she covered the cracker- 
box with oil-cloth, leaving a loose piece in front as a flap, 
and placed it on the large box against the wall ; this served 
as a cupboard and the top of it as a shelf. At the side of 
this she kept the water-bucket and in front the two oil- 
stoves. The pieces of oil-cloth that were left were tacked 
on the floor around the large box. 

The kitchen being now completed she arranged her 
crockery and hung her cooking utensils on hooks on the 
side of the box. 

She then turned her attention to the couch, which she 
proposed to make from the long box which she had placed 
against the wall. She put the excelsior several inches thick 
over the top, stretched fhe cotton tightly over it, tacking it 
in place ; then she made a cover of the blue denim which 
just fitted the box. This provided three more seats, or four 
if needed, and when the cushions were piled upon it, it 
added much to the appearance of the room. 

Last of all she put up her pictures and set out her few 
ornaments. 

She considered thany plans for screening the kitchen from 
sight, but she could not afford to buy a pretty screen large 
enough to do any good ; and she thought that if the kitchen 
and everything about it were kept spotlessly clean it would 
be better in sight than hidden by an ugly screen or curtain. 

She had been considering the question of what she was to 
eat, and the’day before had been to the country store and 
laid in a supply of such things as appealed to her appetite 
—crackers, cheese, eggs, butter, with sugar, salt, pepper, and 
lard. When she sat down to tea that first evening, she 
found that she enjoyed her soft boiled eggs, with the other 
things she had bought, much more than many a supper 
where plenty and variety ran riot, but where there was lack- 
ing the soothing influence of a spotlessly clean cloth and 
dainty crockery and silver. At first the chief difficulty was 
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bread, but she soon found that a near neighbor who made 
excellent bread was willing to furnish her a fresh loaf twice 
a week for a small sum ; the same neighbor agreed to let her 
have a pint of milk each day if she would bring her bucket 
every morning and stop for it in the afternoon on her way 
home from school. With plenty of wholesome bread and 
fresh milk, with country butter and fresh eggs, she felt that 
the question of the commissary department was satisfactorily 
ttled. 

, Soon after she moved in she made out an account for the 
furnishing of her room as follows : 





Freight . ° ° - $ .go Cotton ° $ .16 
Boxes . . + 40 Tacks . a . . 05 
Excelsior . ° ‘ -10 Tinware . ° - . 80 
Oilcloth ° ° ° . Oil-stove . 1.10 
Denim ‘ ‘ . + .50 Oil-can . ‘ ; . 10 

$4.71 


She kept a strict account of what she spent for house- 
keeping, and at the end of the month made out the follow- 
ing account of her expenses : 


Bread $ .40 Luncheon Tongue (canned) 
Milk -40 two . : ° A 
Crackers ° ° ° 25 Baked Beans (canned) - 40 
Butter : . ° « jo Chipped Beef “ . «SS 
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831 
Eggs (4 dozen) 60 Hiam loaf (canned) .25 
eese ° ° +20 Breakfast food 10 
Lard ° . ° 05 Cereal 

Salt, pepper, sugar 15 Olives +25 
Soup (canned) 30 Oil 30 
4.80 
Rent and wood “ 00 
Total . ; ° , ° ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ 47.80 
Proportionate monthly cost of furnishingroom . ° ° ° 68 
$8.48 

Cost of boarding $10.00 

Cost of housekeeping - 8.48 

Saved ., : : $1.52 


There was a clear saving of one dollar and fifty-two cents, 
besides the immense gain in comfort. The teacher invited 
her pupils to come and see her; she invited their parents, 
too. 

Her influence was soon felt, her pretty room much dis- 
cussed, and after some time, copied ; sofa pillows were in- 
troduced into many parlors and sitting-rooms, the stiff lines 
were broken up, and in some of the more progressive homes 
even the pictures were moved out of the exact lines they 
had preserved for years and rehung in all sorts of ways. 





Little Beginners 


. . « “I noticed half a dozen small pupils who evidently 
started to school this spring for the first time ; they did not 
seem to have much on hand.” 

“ Oh, those little fellows! I guess their folks sent ’em to 
get ’em out of the way at home. Nobody expects them to 
do much for a term or two, but to keep still.” 

“«* Keep still,’ you say? Do you expect a child to keep 
healthy and keep still? Do you expect him to grow and keep 
still? You lay down the rule for that teacher’s guidance 
that no cruel or unusual methods of punishment shall be re- 
sorted to, and if requiring a little child just entering school 
to sit still and do nothing, isn’t a cruel, not to say unusual 
(for I am afraid it isn’t) method of punishment, I don’t 
know what is. These little beginners, instead of doing 
nothing, should be, and would be the busiest people in that 
school if they had the chance, and I claim they ought to 
have the chance. The teacher, if she had been properly 
trained, could do wonders for them if she had something to 
do it with. These children ought to have paper to write on, 
paper to draw on, paper to fold, and paper to cut, and 
scissors to cut it with; they ought to have colored paper 
from which to learn the colors and with which to match 
shades and tints ; to see beauty in field and flower, tree and 
sky. They ought to have objects and forms to count and 
handle, sticks to lay, and clay to model. They ought to 
have a chance to learn by experience in feeling, in seeing, 





in touching and handling, and in tearing to pieces, if you 
will, many things that later we try to teach them by rule and 


wonder why we fail.”’ 
—A. EF. Parsons 





Only 2+1= 3 


“Professor Barnes displayed two very interesting charts 
enlarged from written papers recently sent him by teachers 
of grade work. One was from a New York city school and 
illustrated the attempt of a defective child to copy 2 4+-1 = 3. 
Professor Barnes explained the intricate movements of 
muscles required to carry the visual image of one figure ata 
time to another part of the page, and adjust the working 
muscles of the arm and fingers in reproduction until every 
young teacher present must have had a new revelation of 
what even a normal child accomplishes in simple, every-day 
class work. One chart, he thought, showed hopeful signs 
and advised that this child be left with his fellows ; the other, 
he thought, showed that the child was being mentally injured 
by the continued effort to copy, as he was absolutely making 
no thought connection with the symbols.” 





When the Birds Fly South 


Now is the time, toward the end of the month, to lie 
awake at night, with wide open windows, and listen for the 
little calls of the travelers, which at that hour sound so 
pathetic, “ falling dreamily through the sky.” At this time, 
if one happens to be in the undefined, but evidently well- 
known route of migration, he may, with Longfellow, 


Hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea. 
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Our Friends of Field and Forest I 


- Fawns 


GERTRUDE Moorn 


N the great, green woods, where wild animals live, we 
find deer with big, beautiful horns. 
These horns grow very large. They spread out some- 
thing like the branches of a tree. Do you know why 
Mother Nature has given deer these horns? Every animal 
has some means of protection, and deer have horns so that 
they can protect themselves. 

Deer have many enemies. When they are attacked by 
other animals they strike out with their horns, which can 
wound severely. But a deer’s worst enemy is man. Every 
year the harmless animals are hunted for their meat, soft 
skins, and fearless heads with their beautiful branching horns. 








Fawn (For drawing on blackboard) 


Horns are strong and cruel. But they are not protec- 
tion against men with guns. So deer have other ways of 
taking care of themselves which make them hard to capture. 

Their keen noses know every scent of the forest and can 
tell danger far off. Their great brown eyes, too, are always 
on the watch. Their sensitive ears twitch nervously at every 
sound, and when danger is near a deer’s safest plan is to run. 

A deer has wonderful feet, swift and tireless. When he 
runs and leaps, down these feet come safe and sound each 
time in the center of narrow path or dangerous ledge, 
pause for an instant, and then bound away again. 

The mother deer has no horns to protect herself and her 
little ones. Sometimes the male deer goes about with her. 
But much of the time she must look after herself. 

She has such a strange, pretty way of taking care of her 
little ones before they are old enough to take care of them- 
selves. She is a dull, tawny color from pointed nose to tip 
of tail ; but the underside of body and tail are white as snow. 
And when she scents danger she gives a long, loud cry of 
warning to her babies, turns, lifts high her tail so that its 
shite lining shows at a distance, and is off and away. That 
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tail stands up white against the darkness of the forest like q 
little light, and shows the young deer the way. Well they 
know the meaning of that lifted tail. “ Danger! quick} 
follow me,”’ it says. 

A young deer is called a fawn. Maybe, if we lived in the 
woods for awhile and were always very quiet and careful, we 
might find some baby fawns hidden away somewhere alj 
alone. 

They are pretty little things. They have soft, warm, gold. 
brown fur all dappled over with great glints of pale yellow 
and white. When she made their coats, Mother Nature 
looked carefully to the safety of these gentle little creatures, 
For when they curl up under an old log or hide in the shade 
of a tree, their pretty coats are so much like moss and leaves 
with sun and shadow dancing across them, that the little 
animals can scarcely be seen. 

Look at the fawn in the picture. What a beautiful little 
fellow he is! His pretty head is half lifted to listen. His 
long, velvety ears stand up straight and are all a-quiver. 
His trusting face and glorious eyes seem to say, “ I’m such 
a little fawn, please don’t hurt me.” 

Young fawns are said to be very tame. A man who loves 
all animals, once found two baby fawns alone in a little 
hollow. Their mother had hidden them there while she 
went to find something to eat. 

The baby fawns were almost as tame as kittens. They 
looked up at the man trustingly with gentle brown eyes. He 
rubbed their soft heads. They nestled close to him and 
licked his hands. They would not go away from him even 
when their mother called them. So he had to put them 
back in their little nest and leave them. 

They were still too small to know that deer must be afraid 
of men. They had not yet learned the scent of a human 
being which toa deer means gun! click! bang! all sorts 
of danger ahead. 


Story About a Fawn 


Once a little boy lost himself in the forest. There were 
many people to watch him— Father, Mother, Auntie, Uncle 
Ben, Cousin Nell, and Nurse, to say nothing of Sambo, the 
big dog, but still he wandered away. 

He was walking along the trail when suddenly — there 
wasn’t anytrail. ‘The trees were all ina tangle. The camp 
was gone. It was almost dark. And there he was, poor 
little frightened Ted, all alone in the big, big forest. 

He called and cried. A great owl came out and called 
back, ‘“* Wnoo-o/ Whoo-o!”” And the woods, which had 
been just the loveliest place in the world, were all full of 
queer, creepy noises. As it grew dark, it grew cold, too. 
Ted walked a long way and didn’t get anywhere. And when 
the stars came out, tired, hungry, and oh, so homesick ! he 
crept into the shelter of an old broken down camp. There 
he curled up and went to sleep. 

If Ted had only known — someone else was lost in the 
great woods, too—a little shiny, golden gray fawn. He 
and his mother and sister had been browsing away con- 
tentedly, when faint and far off there had come to their 
quick ears a low rustle — rustle — rustle. 

His mother lifted her beautiful head, her ears like trum- 
pets, and sniffed suspiciously. She gave a cry to her little 
ones which meant “ Look out! Come!”’ she was off, her 
white tail lifted like a flag. His sister then followed at 
once, directly behind her mother. Her white tail was lifted 
too. Away, away, away, went the two. With splendid strides, 
the mother leaped across logs and over gullies and bounded 
on. She was as swift and graceful and fearless as a bird. 
The young fawn was awkward yet She had not learned 
how to jump and come down on all four little feet at once. 
But she followed her mother, leaping as nearly as she could 
in her tracks. 

All at once she lost sight of the white tails. A thicket 
of woods hid them from sight. The little fawn stopped, 
slipped into a shadow and waited. He was so much the 
color of the shadow that no one could see him. Mother 
called first one side and then another, but he was such a 
little fawn he didn’t know how to go to her. 

Then bang! bang! bang! A hard round something 
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buzzed by him. It just missed his head. It frightened him 
dreadfully. 

He looked and looked. He ran this way and that. 
There was no white tail. No little sister. Nomother. No 
anything but woods and stars like big eyes looking down at 
him. And somewhere in the woods there were big hungry bears. 

He shivered with cold. By and by as he ran along he 
came to an old camp inacleared spot. It was warmer in 
its shelter. So, the little lost fawn lay down and curled. up 
like a kitten. He was very close to another little curled-up 
heap — Ted himself — but he did not know it. 

For awhile they slept close together, the little lost boy 
and the little lost fawn. And before long — quite suddenly 
—the fawn awoke. There coming toward him was a big 


A Week in Teaching Spelling 


CHRISTINA MOUNT 


usually teach twenty new words a week, choosing those 
| which the children will need in their daily life. I do 

not believe in wasting time with little children on such 

words as pulkha, portend, dirge, etc. They should 
simply be taught as sight words. 

Now for my plan: 

Monday I develop five words. Afterwards I call on -the 
children to give me these words — not spell them, and as I 
write them on the board we talk about the appearance of the 
letters. I generally write the trouble maker, as we call the 
letter which will be difficult to remember, in red. Each 
letter has its story, too. Take the word gir/: gis the baby 
with the long dress ; 2 is a little child from the kindergarten 
with its ball; 7 is its brother who can just look over the 
window sill; 4,as one of my boys remarked after visiting the 
circus,” is the loop Diavolo looped.” 

After the words are placed on the board I call for 
sentences containing them, and by the way, these sentences 
must give us some information. I object strenuously to a 
sentence containing heel, like the following — I have a heel 
on my shoe. They soon learn that I am more apt to com- 
mend the giver of —The heel of my shoe is made of 
leather. 

Tuesday the five words are dictated in sentences and five 
more are taught. After the sentences are dictated I send 
five children to the board to write them correctly, those in 
their seats correcting their own mistakes. Of course I 
supervise the corrections. I never point out the mistake. 
I simply intimate that it exists. 

Wednesday ten pupils, called by their classmates, go to the 
board and write any of the ten words given them by some 
members of the class—sometimes in sentences of their 
own, sometimes in those dictated to them. 

They check off in their blanks any words which they have 
misspelled and I impress upon them that these words are to 
receive particular attention when they review. Then five 
more are treated in the same way. 

Thursday each child builds sentences with his or her mis- 
spelled words and by Friday we are ready for the test. 

Friday morning we write the twenty words from dictation. 
All poorly written papers find a resting place in the waste 
basket. ‘The work must be rewritten after two with the help 
of some volunteer pupil teacher. Friday noon the pupils 
are generally in their seats before one. Their excellent 
papers have been hung up and the papers with mistakes 
distributed. As soon as they come in they open their 
blanks and check off the words they have misspelled for 
future reference. 

On the board at the side of the room I have placed the 
following : 

Can You Speti? 


and under it in columns all the misspelled words. The 
troublesome letters are in red and if they are very trouble- 
some I make them a little larger than the others. For busy 
work we build sentences with the mispelled words — each 
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bright something which dazzled him and yet fascinated him. 
He crept toward it. Oh, how it glowed —a ball of fire in 
the darkness. The little fawn, his eyes full of wonder and 
fear, crept closer and closer. Then something warned him. 
There was a spring, a rustle, a flash of gold and white, and 
the fawn was gone! 

The bright light which the fawn had seen was a torch. 
It was carried by Ted’s father. Uncle Ben was just behind. 
The crackling and rustling woke Ted. He saw the light. 
Then he saw his father. He screamed with joy. 

Father lifted his little boy into his strong arms. Close to 
the hollow, in the pine needles where ‘Ted had slept, both 
saw another litttle hollow. It was still quite warm. ‘That 
was where the fawn had slept. 


child using their own words, carefully underlining the trouble- 
some letter. Friday afternoon we have a spelling match. 
Everybody who tries may take part— but woe betide the 
small man or woman who refuses to study —the class are 
unanimous in the decision that they cannot play. They 
must write all the words they have misspelled on a long slip 
of paper. A “procession” they call it. 

When a word is misspelled the child who spells it correctly 
writes it upon the board and the child who failed to spell it 
writes it several times in a sentence. After the match those 
who have failed stand and spell the words. The board work 
is erased and the words are rewritten by the unfortunates. 
Children are encouraged to hunt for the words they cannot 
spell in their written language work. 

To vary the monotony of dictation I do not give the 
word ; instead I ask a question and some child supplies 
the word ina sentence. For instance, take the word guie¢ 
—such a troublesome fellow. I say “ What must we do if 
we want to hear every word?” Margaret says, “ We must 
be very quiet.” “I am thinking of a little word which is one 
of the Golden Keys we talked about.” Herman says, 
* The word is please.” 

I never tell a child how to spell a word if I can help it. 
If it cannot be found in reader or spelling biank I let another 
child write it on the board or [ give them my list and let them 
hunt for it. It may seem to some that I give my whole 
time to spelling, but indeed I do not; fifteen minutes a 
day with an extra ten minutes on Friday. 

I constantly call attention to the spelling of words in 
every lesson. With a class of forty-six I average thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine ‘‘ Excellents ’’ every Friday and the re- 
mainder seldom have more than one or two wrong. I have 
one child who seemed totally deficient in written and oral 
spelling. Since the first of the term he has written his spell- 
ing with his book open before him, my idea being to keep 
the correct form before him aiways. To-day I tried him 
without the book and he had three quarters of the words 
spelled correctly. When he came to me he could not spell 
the simplest word; even zs was beyond him. It appeared 
as os OF St. 

Sometimes we spell the words by letter, each child 
giving one letter in rapid succession until the word is 
completed. 

In the spelling match I often choose a poor speller to 
dictate the words so that he, too, may become accustomed 
to the correct form. We write the day of the week and the 
month every day—so they do not require special drill. 
Very often our sentences are addressed to some member of 
the class and of course they are delighted to write their 
name on the board where all who run may read. In this 
way proper names are absorbed without much labor. 

I insist on ready response. If they are not ready 
I am perfectly willing to allow them to be seated and if 
they can not think of the correct form of the word, hunt 
it up. 

I believe that much of the lack of interest may be traced 
to the deadly monotony of the drill work. Children love 
variety and by giving them a share in the day’s work they 
will work willingly and with concentrated attention. 
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I find the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand, as in what 
direction we are moving. To reach the 
port of heaven, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it— 
but we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at 
anchor. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes 





Playing Store 
NELLIE E. DAILEy, Ludlow, Vt. 


HIRTY pairs of hands reluctantly put away the 
colored crayons and thirty pairs of eyes lost their 


animation when the number period came. 

There were those reviews to be drilled and drilled 
upon, and who could have a good time with numbers any- 
way? So thought the children without really formulating 
the idea into words, but with a vague consciousness of some- 
thing to be patiently endured. 

They had often played store and it was real fun, but Miss 
A. found that this work when continued on the regular 
plan was very apt to take a circular path; a more systematic 
way was needed for real progress and the game outlined 
below was found enjoyable and furnished many reviews. 

On a long, low table at the front of the room are arranged 
various articles of merchandise (or receptacles supposed to 
contain them) placarded with prices apiece, per Ib., per yd., 
etc. As many clerks are selected from the class as can con- 
veniently work at a time and back of the clerks spaces wide 
enough for entry of sales are neatly divided on the black- 
board. To the rest of the class slips are distributed with 
directions for purchasing, as — 

‘“‘ Buy three yards of ribbon at 12 cents per yard.” 

“‘ Buy six spools of thread.”’ 

‘Order four pounds of butter at 20 cents per pound.” 

As soon as a clerk makes a sale he turns and rapidly 
enters it, with the amount, on the blackboard, as — 


4 lbs. butter at 20 cents, $.80. 


In the meantime a purchaser is consulting the next clerk, 
who enters his sale in his own space, and the first clerk is 
now ready for another sale. After a certain number of 
entries each clerk finds the whole amount of his sales, and 
his place is taken by one of the purchasers. Each cus- 
tomer sees that his purchases are entered correctly. 

The goods are supposed to be delivered and time is not 
taken for handing them over the counter, except in cases 
where practise in measuring is required. Then use may be 
made of the foot and the yard rules; also of the gill, the 
pint, and the quart measures. A roll formed of paper length- 
ened by pasting the ends together serves acceptably as rib- 
bon, etc.,and the sand table furnishes material for the other 
measures. 

Two leaders are allowed to choose sides, each pupil when 
called being given a number, and lists of questions pre- 
viously prepared by the teacher and numbered, are 
given pupils having corresponding numbers. . Number work 
cut from the pages of Primary Epucation and mounted is 
well adapted for this purpose. A certain time is allowed 
for writing the answers and the work is then read by the 
pupils or may be looked over by the teacher. The side 
scoring the greatest number of correct answers wins a 
banner or a flag, which is held till the other side wins. 

The plain, straight, rapid drill given for a few minutes 
each day has its good results and is not monotonous unless 
carried too far. 

However varied the devices for reviewing, to avoid 
aimless work the profitable underlying scheme of all is 
a systematic outline compatible with the work already 
done. 
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It is quite necessary that the purchasers be furnished with 
slips carefully made out with reference to reviews, otherwise 
the drill will not be methodical. The children are en- 
couraged to speak freely and naturally and the game may be 


made a help in language and in ethics as well as in 
numbers. 


Written seat work is taken hold of more actively if given 
in the form of a contest. 


Language Charts for Nature Study 


While looking for a means of having progressive language 
lessons with nature study which could be kept for frequent 
use, I thought of the following dissected chart. It was found 
very pleasant and profitable with a class of boys of seven 
years who had been in school for eight or nine months. 


gg i 


—_— so 
The Apple. 
1 have an apple. 
elt grew on this 
— ee low tree. 
2 South Wind called. 
The buds put out ereen 
, leaves. 
3 Soon blossoms came 


A sdin man Ge 


nest in the fost, 


4 South Wind made the p 
blossoms fall ~ “S 
The little apples 2% oO 


grew big and red. 


5 Tom found one. 
It was a seed- box. 
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A piece of stiff manila paper (three feet by four) was cut 
into five strips—one for each school day in the week. The 
sketches were done in water colors, and the words clearly 
written with a brush in ink. 

Each morning we had a short talk with pictures and 
objects, and then the strip, which contained in simple form 
the gist of the talk, was presented and read by various pupils. 
The child who tried hardest to render it well, was permitted 
to “own” it during the week, and to choose other boys to 
read it. Every day a new strip was pinned on the one last 
read, until the chart was complete. 

Other attractive subjects for charts were found in the rain, 
the winds, the chestnut burr, and the dandelion. 


New York HELEN M. KINcH 





A mother asked a little boy on his return from his first day at 
school, how he liked the teacher. He said, ‘‘ Mamma, she is the 


funniest teacher 1 ever saw. She didn’t ask me a thing ’cept 
what I didn’t know.” 
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Crickets in the Hay 


When the pumpkin’s growing yellow, 
And the apple’s getting mellow, 
And the squirrels chatter wildly as they store the nuts away, 
What will make the feelings gladder 
Than to climb an old, brown ladder, 
And to listen to the singing of the crickets in the hay? 


There are all the hiding places 
Where the Jack-o’-lantern faces 
Used to grin and wait our coming where we put them in arow; 
And [ hear the boyish singing 
And the merry laughter ringing 
When we mocked the noisy roosters who were learning how to 
crow. 


And the apples we were eating 
When we hurried home from meeting 
Just to lie and count the swallow nests high up among the 
beams ; 
With our pillows made of clover 
As we talked the future over, 
Raising up the walls of manhood from the timber of our 
dreams. 


Oh, the time when apples mellow, 
And the pumpkin’s getting yellow, 
And the year is growing older, and your youth has slipped 
away, 
What will make the feelings sadder 
Than to climb an old brown ladder, 
And to listen to the singing of the crickets in the hay? 


— Florence Josephine Boyce 





Primary Language 
EsTHER WHITE, Decatur, Ill. 

HERE are many ways of teaching language to primary 
pupils. I think that valuable language work can be 
done in dramatizing a story. The following is one 
of the stories that we dramatize occasionally in my 

room. 

A pig was tired living in a pen and he decided to go to 
the woods and build him a house to live in. On his way to 
the woods he met a rabbit. 

“Good morning, pig,” said the rabbit. 

“Good morning, rabbit,” said the pig. 

“Where are you going this bright morning?” said the 
rabbit. 

“T am tired living in a pen and I am going to the woods 
to build me a house,” said the pig. 

‘May I go with you?” said the rabbit. 

“What can you do?” said the pig. 

** See my sharp teeth. I can cut down trees to build your 
house with,”’ said the rabbit. 

“You are just the one I want; come along with me,” said 
the pig. 

They walked along and they met a duck. 

“Quack, quack, good morning, pig,”’ said the duck. 

‘‘Good morning, duck,” said the pig. 

“‘ Where are you going this bright morning?” said the duck. 

“T am tired living in a pen and I am going to the woods 
*o build me a house,” said the pig. 

“May I go with you?” said the duck. 

“ What can you do?” said the pig. 

* See my broad bill; I can carry mud in it; you need mud 
to plaster your house with,” said the duck. 

“You are just the one I want ; come along with me,”’ said 
the pig. 

They walked on and they met a rooster. 

“‘Cock-a-doo-dle-doo, good morning, pig,’’ said the rooster. 

“Good morning, rooster,” said the pig. 

“Where are you going this bright morning?”’ said the 
rooster. . 

“T am tired living in a pen and I am going to the woods 
to build me a house,” said the pig. 

“ May I go with you?” said the rooster. 

“ What can you do?” said the pig. 

‘‘T will wake you up in the morning; I’ll be your clock,” 
said the rooster. 

“You are just the one I want ; come along with me,” said 
the pig. 
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They all went to the woods and fourd a place to build 
the house. Each one worked hard until the house was built. 
Then they lived in it. They liked their new home and I 
suspect they are still living there. 

When I told the pupils the story, I said that they might 
think over it, and we would play it the next day. When we 
were ready to play it, I asked what we needed. They 
recalled the animals that were mentioned in the story and 
said that we must have a pig, a rabbit, a duck, and a rooster. 
Pupils were chosen to represent these. Any of the pupils 
are anxious to take such parts as these and it is wise to 
select those who mumble, or do not talk loud enough. 
They know that if they do not speak so they can be heard, 
that they will lose their places. It is quite surprising how 
clear these low, mumbling voices become in an exercise of 
this kind. 

We decided that we would have all the remaining pupils 
to represent trees. The trees were scattered around in 
different parts of the room. One pupil suggested that they 
stretch up their arms for branches and use the fingers for 
leaves. ‘They did this. 

Now we were ready and the pig started for the woods. 
He met the rabbit and they had a conversation similar to 
the one in the story. They went along and met the duck. 
When the pig and duck were through with their conversation, 
they walked on and met the rooster. When the pig and 
rooster had finished asking and answering the questions sim- 
ilar to those in the story, they all went through the woods and 
found a place to build the house. The rabbit cut down the 
trees and the trees were taken to the building spot. They 
arranged the pupils in a standing position to represent a 
square house. The duck did the plastering. The pig, rab- 
bit and duck went into the house when it was finished. 
They decided that the rooster should sleep on the desk 
close by, so that he could see the daylight early. They all 
went asleep and all the forest slept. The room was darkened 
by pulling down the blinds. As soon as the blinds began to 
open up, the daylight came and the rooster woke them by 
crowing. 

When the children play such stories, they play in earnest, 
and although they have freedom and enjoyment, they do 
not become hilarious. If the teacher has control of her 
pupils there will not be any disorder. 

The pupils reproduce the story in conversation as well as 
by action, in dramatizing. They forget self and speak with 
ease, not in a stiff manner as they often do, when called 
upon to stand and tell the story. They speak with exfres- 
sion in asking and answering the questions. This is helpful to 
expression in reading. When they come to such expressions 
in reading, they will give them in the same way. I see to it 
that correct language is always used. The most common 
error used at first, in playing this story is, the incorrect use 
of the word “can.” The pupils will say, “Can I go with 
you?” instead of, “ May I go with you?” This story fur- 
nishes excellent drill on the correct use of the word may. 
Dramatizing is also a restful exercise and one in which all 
are anxious to take part. 





A Word to Boys 


You are made to be kind, boys, generous, magnanimous. 

If there is a boy in school who has a clubfoot, don’t let 
him know you ever saw it. 

If there is a poor boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk 
about rags in his hearing. 

If there is a lame boy, assign him some part in the game 
that doesn’t require running. 

If there is a hungry one, give him part of your dinner. 

If there is a dull one, help him learn his lesson. 

If there is a bright one, be not envious of him ; for if one 
boy is proud of his talents and another is envious of them, 
there are two great wrongs and no more talent than before. 

If a larger or stronger boy has injured you and is sorry 
for it, forgive him. ll the ‘school will show by their coun- 
tenances how much better it is than to have a great fuss. 

— Horace Mann 
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A Book of Professional Ideas 


LILLIAN INGERSOLL 
(All rights reserved) 


DUCATION consists in knowing a thing, or in know- 
ing where to find it. How often we turn these 
questions over in our minds! Where did I see that 
poem, or verse, or song? Whom did I hear lecture 

on that point? What did he say? »How did he illustrate it? 
We hunger for the inspiration which possessed us a year ago 
at an educational meeting. We may rely on the memory, 
but when memory fails us, as it often does, with what de- 
light we may turn to our note book, or A Book of Profes- 
sional Ideas, which every teacher might possess. Doubtless, 
most of us keep note books of miscellaneous things, but a 
book of Professional Ideas is quite a different thing. Is the 
ordinary note book kept ina systematic way? Is therea page 
of contents? Is the whole subject subdivided as it might 
be? Do we keep up with the times? Are we in the habit 
of recording the strongest speakers, with some clear idea of 
what each said, at the last Teachers’ Association, in a place 
devoted to that alone? Was the thing that impressed me 
most, written in a little note somewhere on the page? 

The compiling of this Book of Ideas is not only a great 
pleasure but a great education in itself. After listening to 
an address, concentration of mind is required to write a 
clear outline of the thought presented, with illustrations, so 
that at any time, that address or lecture can be lived over 
again by reviewing the report in this book. So we derive 
mental discipline as well as practical use, and these are the 
ends we are always striving for. 

Such a book can hardly be limited in the range of its 
ideas, and yet it must not be cumbersome. I should like to 
give a description of mine, with notes under certain head- 
ings, not that I think it is better than any one’s else, but 
that I hope I may call attention to the great value and help 
of such a book as every teacher may make for herself. 

A book rather attractive in itself was chosen, its cover be- 
ing red and of a leathery texture, soft and pleasing. It is 
about 8 x 10 inches, and the thickest that could be found. 

My title page reads 


PROFESSIONAL IDEAS 
(My name.) 


The preface on the next page is: 

‘‘This book is designed to give me higher ideals, and to 
aid me in having at hand what is best in various lines of 
work. Its object is not only to give present help and pleas- 
ure, but to enlarge my capacity to observe, appreciate, and 
discover the highest and best in education, and the theory 
and practice of teaching.” 


Anything that appeals to 


TABLE OF CONTENTS me in any way is recorded 


Cuap. I under some of these headings. 

races Material is gleaned from the 

LECTURES 1-40 Children, their parents, expe- 
Ul rience, study, observation, and 


by association with people. 


SroriEs OF ETHICAL It is a well-known fact that 


VALUE . 40-70 by observing children out of 
school we can often see how 
iil to manage them, and to get 

Music . 70-90 from them their best. 


IV A certain boy has a liking 
which amounts to a thirst, for 


Dacwrine 99-125 speaking. He speaks often 
Vv at Sunday School and vari- 
NUMBERS . 125-145 Ous public meetings. He has 
VI a proper pride in doing “ this 


one thing” well. He feels 
145-175 that “he is somebody,” and 
VII yet thinks not more highly of 


NATURE STUDY 


LITERATURE . ud himself than he ought. But 
F15-195 when in school this same boy 
VIII is slow, poor in certain kinds 

READING 


195-225 of work, and utterly fails to 
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IX do some things. His teacher 

ART . : 225-240 hears him speak and recog- 
nizes a certain amount of 

xX talent. 

OBSERVATIONS . 240-260 He speaks in_ school. 
XI Presto! He is somebody in 

the children’s estimation and 

LANGUAGE 260-285 has risen somewhat in his 
XII own. He has gained recog- 
EXPERIENCES 285-300 nition and he is no longer 
shiftless, inattentive, etc. He 

XIII has discovered “this one 

SPECIAL Days 300-325 thing I do” may be numbers, 
XIV or reading, as well as “speech- 


making.” The following was 
taken from an_ educational 
325-335 journal which has to do with 
XV the idea of recognition : 
EXPRESSION oF Love 335-350 “Jimmy was absent from 
school, for some time, on 
account of sickness. Upon his return to school, when he 
came home at noon, his father asked him if teacher was 
glad to see him. ‘I dunno,’ said Jimmy. ‘ She didn’t say 
nuthin’.’ ‘Well,’ said the father, ‘maybe she don’t know 
you’re back; do something this afternoon to let her know 
you’re there.’”” I have recorded under Discipline a lengthy 
note from Col. Parker, on this subject, to the effect that 
much of the badness we find in children is due to the failure 
of teachers and parents to recognize the fact that he (the 
child) is somebody. Another note of great value to me is 
taken from the same author. ‘One powerful aid in dis- 
cipline is in teaching children to be helpful.” What would 
home be without mother helping children, and children 
helping mother, and each other? School is only another 
name for a big family. 


REPORTS OF VISITS 
TO SCHOOLS 


*T’ll help you, and you'll help me, 
And then what a splendid school there'll be.” 


The chapter of greatest value is that on Lectures. Two 
other thoughts from an address of Col. Parker, at one time, 
are carefully noted here: “Order is movement toward 
higher life.” ‘ Do plenty of religious teaching without giv- 
ing its name.”’ 

Noted educators, with something significant from each, 
are grouped in this division. How clearly the mind calls up 
the picture of the speaker and how he looked when he said 
that, and that, and ¢hat. Greater interest obtains if this 
division contains only words received from the lips of the 
speaker. 

Under the chapter of Stories I have : 

“‘ Stories are to the child what sunshine and rain are to 
the flowers of the field.”"— Froedel. 

The following story I once heard from Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall : 

“A poor little girl was left all alone, with no father or 
mother to take care of her. She went out into the world a 
homeless wanderer. She met a child, with no hood or 
cloak, who was very cold. The poor little girl took off her 
own and gave them to the child. She was glad that she 
could help her. As she was going on she met another child, 
whose shoes were full of holes. The poor little girl took off 
her own shoes and gave them to the suffering child. Trav- 
eling on, she met a little girl who was scantily clothed in 
rags. She took off her own dress and put it on this poor 
child. ‘That night she lay down to sleep in an open field. 
As she looked up to the beautiful stars they showered down 
roses, and all manner of beautiful flowers, and she was 
clothed forevermore.” 

This collection of ethical stories includes something of 
biography. The story of the life and a few selected poems 
of Celia Thaxter, appeal to the child heart. How they love 
the little “Sandpiper” ! 


“ For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little Sandpiper, and 1?” 


The life of the Cary sisters, showing their great love for 
each other, and the life of Helen Hunt Jackson, showing 
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ber love and labor among the Indians, exert a great influ- 
ence for good. Stories of Lincoln’s childhood days, em- 
podying his great kindness to all living creatures, his thirst 
to know, his patience and goodness in enduring hardships, all 
these arouse an abiding sympathy, and best of all, the desire 
to be noble like him. Stories of invention may well be in- 
cluded. Many Nature stories afford excellent examples, 
and the Nature chapter is so interesting that it grows un- 
consciously. Some notes here are: “I taught school more 
than one year without making the children see why the 
leaves fall. Of course, we talked about the sap going into 
the roots for the winter, and why, etc. But one day, when 
the children saw the new bud that pushed off the old leaf, 
they knew ‘ Why the Leaves Fall.’”” Sketches of specimens, 
and nature poems, and verses are here. Some day, when 
the rainbow appears in all its glory, how delightful to find 
“The Water Bloom,”’ by Celia Thaxter, to read to the chil- 
dren. To find it, too, without wasting a second in search. 
When we study the pine, a nature poem suggests itself, out 
of the collection : 

“If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 

I know she does her darning with the needles of the pines. 


They are so long and slender. and sometimes in full view 
They have their threads of cobwebs and thimbles mdde of dew.” 


A few others selected : 


“ Spring hangs her infant |-lossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze.” 


“If I were a little bird, 
Then happy would J be, 
Perched all day in some shady tree. 
Not a single reading lesson, 
Not a single word to spell. 
A funny green school-house 
Without any bell. 
A branch for a seat, 
A blossom for a book, 
A dinner with the honey-bee 
Down by the brook.” 


*“* So long as the rivers flow 
So long as the mountains rise 
And shelter the earth below, 
May the forest sing to the skies.” 


Our thoughts very naturally turn from Nature to Music. 
I find in this chapter three questions, with suggestions. 
Where shall we get the best rote songs? How can children, 
who sing in a monotone, be helped? How can we induce 
everyone to sing? No one book can we buy that contains 
all the best songs. Now and then, we may find a song by a 
master. Often a song can be adapted or a part of it, at 
least. Now, in several yeats, what a rare possession of the 
best songs we might possess, by simply appropriating all such 
that we can buy, beg, or borrow. An experience in getting 
everyone to sing, by doing individual work, is recorded. 
This idea of individual work is not something new, but it is 
a pretty good “cure all.” I began by calling on volunteers 
to sing a verse, the scale, or a staff from the chart alone. A 
few responded, and were made to feel that their efforts 
were appreciated. Some of these volunteers jumped “ the 
tune track ’’ occasionally ; others sang with the greatest con- 
fidence, but without any tune whatever; still others, this 
class being in the majority, sang very well. One day,a 
hopeless little monotone was suddenly seized with a desire 
to sing, and he sang with all his might, working off super- 
fluous energy in this newavenue. He had found something 
never to lose—his singing voice. “All that other folks can 
do, why can’t you? ”’ had taken hold of him so that he did 
not fear his own voice. We grew rapidly in individual 
work. With that school, it became as natural to stand and 
sing a verse, as to stand and read a paragraph. So it was 
just as natural and easy to stand and sing a whole song as 
to stand and read a whole lesson. This may seem too 
ideal to be true, but if you have your doubts, try it 
with little folks. Young children don’t know anything about 
self-consciousness, so we do not have that barrier against 
us. 
If children are required to sing individually they give 
attention easily and take much interest in the work. “The 
depending on some one” is broken up. 
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Under the Language chapter: A youfig minister was 
called upon to make an impromptu address to the primary 
department of a certain Sunday School. In order to collect 
his thoughts he said, “ Little folks, what shall I speak 
about?’’ Promptly a little girl popped up with an answer, 
“ What do you know?” It seems to me our chief business 
in language work is to supply something very definite to be 
told. A child speaks “a piece” with great gusto. Why? 
He knows what he is talking about. If a child knowsa 
Often when children fail to 
respond they would be eager to if they knew anything to 
say. I think often, when they astonish us by saying un- 
usual things, they in their bewilderment must think, “ I’ll 
say that, and see if it’ll do.” 

Here is something by good authority: “Talk about 
things present or present occurrences.” Talking about 
things in season, too, is a factor in holding attention. 
“‘Snowbound ” must come when the child can go out into 
the school yard and ‘cut the solid whiteness through” ; 
when he can feel the 


** Chill that no coat, however stout 
Of homespun stuff, could quite shut out.” 


What child in the Middle States wants to hear about “The 
Barefoot Boy ’”’ in January or February. 

It seems to me that something said on the expression of 
love is worth consideration. As we look around us we are sat- 
isfied that there is love enough, but there is wanting an ex- 
pression of love. Margaret Sangster, in “The Goodest 
Mother,” pictures a poor woman with her little boy, going 
home in the storm after a day’s work. As the little boy 
trudges along a step or two behind, he says, “ You’re the 
goodest mother that ever was.” He not only loved his 
mother, but he expressed it. This we so often forget. 
Think how the mother’s burden must have been lightened, 
and how happy and rich she must have felt ! 

“«]T have brought your dinner, father,’ 

The blacksmith’s daughter said, 

As he took from her arms a kettle 
And lifted its shining lid. 

‘ There’s not any pie or pudding, 

So I will give you this.’ 

And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss.” 

There is love between teacher and pupils; can we not 
develop a greater expression of it? 

Colonel Parker said, “‘ Thy method is thyself moving to 
thy goal.’”’ So this Professional Book becomes “Thyself 
moving to thy goal.” 





Why Tumblers are so Called 


How many times a day do we use words without stopping 
to think what they mean! Every day at luncheon and at 
dinner we drink out of a tumbler. But I, for one, never 
thought why the large glass that holds our milk or water was 
so called, until once upon a time I happened to have lun- 
cheon at All Souls’ College, Oxford, where the curiosity of 
all the strangers present was excited by a set of the most 
attractive little round bowls of ancient silver, about the size 
of a large orange. These, we were told, were “ tumblers ; ” 
and we were speedily shown how they came by their name. 

When one of these little bowls was empty, it was placed 
upon the table, mouth downward. Instantly, so perfect was 
its balance, it flew back into its proper position, as if asking 
to be filled again. No matter how it was treated—trundled 
along the floor, balanced carefully on its side—up it rolled 
again, and settled itself, with a few gentle shakings and 
swayings, into its place.—Se/. 





While I live I trust I shall have my trees, my peaceful, 
idyllic landscape, my free country life, at least half the year ; 
and while I possess so much . I shall own one hun- 
dred thousand shares in the Bank of Contentment. 

— Bayard Taylor 
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A Peep into the Looking Glass 


LAuRA F, ARMITAGE 


Shall we occasionally look into the glass? It will not 
betoken vanity if you make use of the glass to which I refer, 
—far from it. It is said that all mirrors magnify more or 
less and that the proper imperfections of our complexion, 
even the wrinkles, comforting thought !—are less apparent 
to other people than to ourselves as we look at the mirrored 
reflection ; so what I ask you to see may be somewhat mag- 
nified to your own eyes. 

We will not go “ through the looking-glass ” as did Alice, 
and view the grotesque things that exist only in fancy, but 
we will, if we choose, “ see ourselves as others see us.” 

The first glass is the one held up to you by your children 
when they play school. If you will take the trouble to look 
into it you may see many things. Are they sometimes 
allowed, after staying after school hours to help you, to 
enjoy one of their favorite plays,— playing school? Then 
there is your opportunity. Unobserved by them, watch the 
teacher. You will see yourself depicted, your manner, tone, 
actions. Sometimes the picture is not especially flattering, 
but it may show you something you may need to see. I 
have been convicted of my shortcomings, more than once, 
while viewing one of these play-schools. I have en- 
deavored to drop some mannerism, cultivate a different 
tone of voice, yea, even wear a different expression, after 
seeing myself in this mirror. I have also been surprised to 
find that the person in the glass was myself, not recognizing 
it at first. Asa matter of fact, we do not know as well as 
other people do, how we look. 

Another glass into which / have looked, though it may 
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not act as a reflecting medium to you, is the one presented 
by the visitor at school, the parent, it may be, or some other. 
When a visitor is present I sometimes see myself through his 
eyes and hear with his ears. I then notice things of which 
I may have grown careless, ways of my own, ways of the 
children. Not infrequently they are ways which I afterwards 
proceed to change. I hear myself speaking. I consider the 
appearance of the room from the visitor’s standpoint and | 
am sure that this is sometimes helpful to me. 

Have you looked into these two glasses? Just take a peep 
occasionally. Possibly you, too, may get a revelation. 





Teachers’ Meetings 


Teachers’ meetings are invaluable to the person who 
knows how to handle them. It is folly to suppose that they 
are always valuable or helpful. In city schools they come at 
a time of day when teachers are already weary. When a 
teacher is worn out, the greatest good that can come to her 
and to her work is for her to get rested and refreshed. In 
such cases her mind is not in a receptive state, and her dis- 
position is warped by the cares of the day. I believe in 
teachers’ meetings when the principal has anything worth 
while for the teachers. When ne can inspire, instruct, and 
harmonize them, unify their work, and add some power to 
the school organization thereby. The study of appercep- 
tion, Herbart, or Talks on Teaching and such, are a vexation 
to the tired spirit of the faithful worker. It is a valuable 
thing to know when to stop a teachers’ meeting—the 
moment there is nothing further of importance to say. 

—Ex. 








“ Buffalo Bill” (in center). Attack upon Deadwood Stage-coach 
Scissors cuttings (not reduced in size) by Emilio Eldridge, a Mexican boy 
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Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 
Cities I 
Springfield, Mass. 
ELIZABETH A, BrGcs 
First Topic 


HE number given covers a period of about three 
years. Here in Springfield we do not begin the 
systematic study of number until the second year. 

Children in the kindergarten acquire quite a little 
of number in connection with the gifts and occupations. 
Then on entering the primary department, they still add to 
their knowledge, in handling money, in buying stamps, and 
trying to keep account of their little savings in their stamp 
books. Going to the store on errands, playing games, as 
marbles, for instance, little fellows learn number from neces- 
sity, so as not to get cheated by the older ones. 

Elementary Science forms an important feature in the 
course and when children study plants their. attention is 
called to the number of parts of a plant, number of leaves 
on little plants, and then the number of petals, stamens, etc., 
a flower has. 

Then when animals are studied, like the cat, dog, rat and 
rabbit, the number of eyes, ears, legs and toes each has, is 
called for. 

Children are taught to tell time, and they also learn to 
recognize figures from the paging in their books. 

So usually a child in beginning the course laid down for 
the second year in school, has quite a store of general infor- 
mation as regards number. 

Many little people are immature when they enter school, 
and are unable to grasp the thought processes. Others get 
some of the facts but being so young do not retain them. 
Afterwards the work usually has to be repeated the next 
year. 

It really is a waste of valuable time to spend with these 
little people in trying to teach number, when later they will 
get it in a short time, retain it, and be able to apply it to 
their every day work. 

It is more profitable to spend the time on reading, and 
make a specialty of that so the children will have a good 
vocabulary, and read with ease the second and third year. 

In teaching numbers, First, is the presentation of the 
new number ; Second, discovery of the facts; Third, com- 
paring it with the numbers known. 

Then drill, drill, drill, until the facts are memorized. 

Every process in number must first be developed with 
objects, or diagrams, and just as soon as the children 
become familiar with the method, and can grasp the thought, 
their use should be discontinued. Further than this, they 
prove a hindrance, rather than a help. In the lower grades 
they should always be at hand to be used when a point is 
not perfectly clear. 

One inch cubes, splints, or objects with which the children 
are familiar, are convenient to use in developing the facts in 
number. 

Children can sketch simple objects on paper, or on the 
board, to represent the facts, also copy statements, filling in 
the blanks left by the teacher as, Harry had five marbles, 
and John gave him three more. He then had marbles. 
Mary had nine cents, and spent three cents for a pencil. 
She had cents left. A cube has equal plane faces, 
and many more of a similar character. 

Children learn quickly to make the figures and signs, and 
are then fully equipped for the different kinds of work which 
follow. 











The numbers to twenty are taught and we follow the, 


Grube plan. Then parts of the compound numbers to which 
the numbers taught can be applied, simple fractions as 
halves, fourths, thirds, and sixths, also some work in Form 
is continued through the course. Have the class thoroughly 
understand each step before proceeding to the next. Give 
many oral drills and applied problems. 

Miss Badlam’s number cards, found in many schools, is a 
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good device for teaching children to recognize the groups in 
numbers. 

Teacher holds up a card an instant before the class, and 
the pupil giving the correct answer takes the card. The 
one getting the most cards wins in the game. This is only 
one of the many ways in which these cards can be used, but 
this is the favorite one with the children. 

Number facts can be written on large sized cards, handed 
around the class; each child reads, then the cards are 
changed many times. This is another way of fixing the facts. 

Later give each child a blank book and as a number is 
finished have all the facts copied neatly and they can be 
referred to when preparing for a review. 

Some day the teacher will say that instead of a spelling 
match on Friday there will be a match on number facts. 
Great interest will be taken. Children will take home the 
books, study the facts, and it requires effort on the part of 
the child to memorize them. 

Parents become interested, as they know how to help the 
little ones with the aid of these number books, and take 
pride in having their children do as well as others. Thus 
many a slow or dull child is helped in this way. 

So without much effort on the part of the teacher the 
work is accomplished by these devices. 

Any device to get the work done, keeping the children 
interested and happy, and having a little fun once in a while, 
pays. 

Children during the second year should be taught to count 
by ones, fives, and tens, to one hundred; also by twos, and 
threes, to fifty. 

Now is the time to teach the tens and ones in numbers. 
Bundles of splints in tens, and some loose ones, is a simple ° 
way of presenting the larger numbers and rings or circles on 
the board arranged in columns. 

No illustrating is needed above fifty. In these larger 
numbers only the facts that would be found in multiplication 
and division tables are taught. These facts are important, 
and must be memorized, as they occur in all the processes in 
arithmetic, and are in constant use during life. 

Drills on the good old-fashioned multiplication tables 
should be frequent, having them repeated in their order. 

When a number is finished, for a review exercise, ask the 
children what they can buy at market prices. Stores are 
visited and children are eager to tell what they can buy. 

Suppose the review is to be sixty. One says, “I can buy 
for sixty cents :”’ 

6 lbs. crackers at 10 cents per lb. 

3 lbs. beefsteak at 20 cents per Ib., etc. 


Second Topic 
Introductory to Compound Numbers 


The teacher brings in a set of liquid measures and a pail 
of water. Name of each measure is learned, comparisons 
are made as regards size and contents. Then the actual 
measuring is begun, children filling the different measures, 
until it is proved to their satisfaction that 4 gills equal 1 
pint, 2 pints equal r quart and 4 quarts equal 1 gallon. 
Give many applied problems and have the children give 
many from everyday life. 

Next the dry measures. With plenty of sawdust, or oats, 
children fill the measures, learn the name of each measure, 
and work oyt the table. 2 pints equal 1 quart, 8 quarts 
equal 1 peck, 4 pecks equal 1 bushel. 

Then give many applied problems on this table as : 

What will 3 of a bushel of beans cost at 5 cents a pint? 

Bought a peck of chestnuts for 60 cents. Sold } of them 
for 15 cents a quart. One-half the remainder for 12 cents 
a quart and what was left at 5 cents a pint. How much did 
I gain? 

Another day give problems on both of these tables and 
much more measuring will have to be done, for Johnny 
thinks there are only 4 quarts in a peck and Susie thinks 
there are 8 quarts in a gallon. This is a hard point to fix, 
and the measures must be at hand to prove the facts. A 
great deal of drill is necessary, as many older people get 
confused as to the number of quarts in a gallon and in a 
peck. 
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Next the scales are brought out, different weights are 
compared and names taught. 

This is always an interesting lesson, the children bringing 
in many things to be weighed. 

Set up a store, have a store-keeper and let the children 
be the customers. Teach to give good weight and good 
measure. 

Give many practical problems as : 

What will one and three-fourths pounds of steak cost at 
20 cents per pound? 

What will one-fourth pound of tea cost at 60 cents per 
pound? 

What will a pair of chickens cost, each weighing 2} pounds, 
at 20 cents per pound? 

Next comes the yard stick and foot rule, which play such 
an important part in trade. 

Now is a chance to measure the room, desks, windows, 
little gardens, etc., and later can be reviewed in teaching 
percentage, as each can be used as a unit of measurement. 

After the parts of the tables of compound numbers are 
taught which are required, this new knowledge can be 
applied in reviewing the previous work. 


Review Exercise on 96 
= 24 pints 96 inches 
12 quarts 96 feet 


Third Topic 
Introductory to Fractions 


Fractions form an important and interesting topic in the 
course. When the numbers to fifteen or twenty have been 
studied, children are ready to begin some of the concrete 
work of simple fractions. For devices, have the children 
divide apples, oranges, clay spheres, and various other 
objects, and fix in the minds of the little ones that in order 
to be a fraction it must be one of the eguwa/ parts. 

For class work use discs cut from cardboard, and for seat 
or board work squares and oblongs that can be quickly 
made, and have the different processes of fractions so 
simply illustrated that persons unacquainted with the method 
will be able to understand the problems from the diagrams. 
Children are taught objectively all the thought processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and reduction 
of fractions, and have become familiar with halves, fourths, 
eighths, thirds, sixths, ninths, fifths, and tenths in their 
different relations. 

Instead of taking one of the smaller factions: to represent 
this work I shall use twelfths for our consideration. 

After twelfths have been thoroughly mastered concretely, 
there will be no further use for diagrams in taking up the 
new fractions, until division of fractions with simple remain- 
ders is reached ; then teach it, using illustrations until it is 
understood. After this it is simply a waste of time. 

Give the class scissors, and three inch discs, and tell them 
to divide into twelve equal parts. Call for the names of the 
different parts. Ask what they can see besides twelfths. 
Halves, thirds, fourths, and sixths will be given. This leads 
to finding common denominators incidentally. 

Pupils should, by the aid of these discs, solve correctly 
and rapidly the following problems : 


96 gills 
96 “ 


22 yards 
32 “cc 


etc. 


3+} $— vs X 3 4 of f 
$+ 3 3— 3 fs X 5 = of 3 
&+ 1s iF tz X 3 tess 
$+} i—¥% tz X4 w= 


and many more can be given. Then send class to the board 
and have the same problems solved. When children under- 
stand, they often drop the diagrams of their own accord. 

Another step is division of fractions with simple re- 
mainders. Pupils can be prepared for this by doing a good 
deal of drill like the following : 


$+ 3 4+3 54 7+: 

oe ge 9+ 38 9-4 975 

Then they are ready for problems like the following, con- 
cretely at first : 


s--4 ao $+} 


7+ 3 
9 — 7,etCc. 


etc, 
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Have children draw a small square, divide it into twelfths, 
and write all the problems they can see for a review exercise. 


ts + ty te Bok ‘ib Gnd 
$+ 1s is—1ts=—¢t $+ }=2 
and many more can be seen, but this gives a sample. Any 


of the fractions can be reviewed in this way. Another 
review exercise : 


| 


—_— 


4 of 1 pt. 
ae 


2 of 1 yd. = 24 in. 
“ « 1 sq. yd. = 6 sq. ft. etc. 


= s gi. 
== © pt. 

A skilful teacher will find many ways of presenting old 
friends in new clothing. 

















































































































a+)=? ita=? 
$= § gy 
$+3=$A4 5. is a 1h Ans. 
2 1 2 1 
73 Nr 3 4 3INr4aN 
Y 
i—3=? 
4=— 1% i X3=>? 
$= fs ts X 3 = vy = § Ans. 
tz — ts = yy Ans 
L 
(12 
Yj 
a 
Lof }= ? 


—_— 
4 of fs = ry Ans. 
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Fourth Topic 


Introductory to Percentage 

After the children understand simple fractions this most 
interesting topic is taken. 

Percentage at first should be taught as a language lesson, 
the children are only given new names, for what they already 
know. 

The work should be done concretely at first, without regard 
to age or grade. Confine this concrete work to small 
numbers. 


The rates should be presented in the order in which the 
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fractions were taught as: 50 per cent, 25 per cent, 75 per 
cent, 33 per cent, 66% per cent, 20 per cent, etc., corre- 
sponding to the fractions }, }, 3, 4, %, }, etc. 

The three cases should be taught with each rate and dol- 
lars and cents should not be used to illustrate the meaning 
of per cent as children get confused in using cents and per 
cents. 

Associate in the child’s mind each rate directly, with the 
corresponding part of a thing. 

Apply percentage to quart, pint, peck, gallon, foot, yard, 
and other compound numbers. 

Tell the children 50 per cent is only a new name for one- 
half, 334 per cent, one-third, 12} per cent, one-eighth. 

Later on the pupil will be led to see that 20 is one-fifth 
and 25 is one-fourth of 100. 

Problems and illustrations used in teaching fractions can 
be used again in teaching percentage, thus giving the pupils 
a general review of what they have already been taught, 
saving much time and strength of the teacher. 

Small numbers can be used for a long time if you will 
make the reasoning more difficult. 

If 50 per cent is to be presented to a class, sketch a 
square, oblong or any simple form, and divide it into two 
parts. Tell the children that instead of calling each part 
one-half as formerly, the new name is 50 per cent. Teach 
them to make the sign. After each rate is taken concretely 
give many oral drills. Some like the following can be given : 

How many are 50 per cent of 12? 25 per cent of 16? 334 
per cent of 33, 20 per cent of 50, 10 per cent of 60, 75 per 
cent of 48 and 124 per cent of 72? 

Many interesting lessons can be given, using the foot rule 
and yard stick, as units of measurements. 

Some day give each child a foot rule, and ask how many 
inches in 50 per cent of a foot? 25 per cent of a foot? 334 
per cent, 66% per cent, 75 per cent, 16% per cent, and 
84 per cent? 

If six inches are cut off, what per cent is cut off? 

If 75 per cent is cut off, how many inches left. 

If 334 per cent is cut off one end, and 25 per cent from 
the other, how many inches are left? 

If 16% per cent is cut from one end, and 33} per cent 
from the other, what per cent remains? ; 

These are only a few of the many. 

Then using the compound numbers ask: What per cent 
of a bushel is a peck? What per cent of a square yard are 
3 square feet? 

What per cent of a peck are six quarts? What per cent 
of a pound are 12 ounces? etc. 

John buys papers for 2 cents apiece, and sells them for 3 
cents apiece. What per cent does he gain on each? 

334 per cent of 12 is 25 per cent of what number? 8 is 
124 per cent of what number? 

How many more are 334 per cent of a dozen bananas 
than 25 per cent of the same number? 

Small numbers can still be used if the reasoning is made 
more difficult, for example : 

Mrs. Smith bought a dozen of eggs. Used one-third of 
them for breakfast, one-half the remainder were used for a 
salad, and what was left were used for cake, two eggs being 
put in each loaf. How many loaves of cake were made? 

How many are 33} per cent of 25 per cent of 50 per 
cent of two dozen pencils? 

Have the children make problems, and not only do we 
get the number, but writing, spelling, and language. 

After the children are familiar with these rates, illustrate 
the smaller rates as 3 per cent, 5 per cent, 6 per cent, etc., 
by drawing a large square and dividing it into 100 small 
squares, and they will be led to see that 3 per cent equals 
3 one hundredths and 5 per cent 5 one hundredths. 

This work follows in next grade. 


Fifth Topic 
Introductory to Decimals 


Following percentage comes decimals. 
The child knows tenths before beginning this subject. 
When you teach decimals you are not developing a new 
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line of thought, but new manner of expression, in reality 
only giving another language lesson. 

Sketch an oblong on the board, then divide it into ten 
equal parts by vertical lines and have a general review of 
tenths. 

Teach the writing of tenths in the decimal form, as 

5 = +5») Yo = -2, wy = -4 and so on. 

Then drill on .5 of 2, .5 of 4, .5 of 6, etc., .5 of 4 fingers, 
5 of 8 fingers, .5 of 1o fingers. 

Later this work can be given: .4 — .2 = 2, .6 + .2 = 3, 
8 > .2 = 4, .3 = .2 = 1.5, .§ = -2 = 2.5, .7 > .2 = 3.5, 
9 > .2 = 4.5, to be done concretely. 

Considerable time is needed in learning how to express 
the fractions in the decimal form. 

Call for .2 of 5, 10 and 15, .4 of 20, 30 and 40, .6 of 12, 
18 and 24 and .8 of 32, 40 and 48. 

These problems can be used for seat work and illustrated : 
6 > .5 = 1.23 .7+.5 — 1.4; 8+ .5 — 1.6; .g + .5 =1.8. 

After the children have solved problems in the four pro- 
cesses concretely they are ready for the regular work in 
tenths without the use of diagrams, taking up the different 
steps in their order. 

When the children understand tenths thoroughly, divide a 
large square into 100 small ones as we did in percentage and 
we are ready for the teaching of hundredths, concretely at 
first. This large square will furnish problems for some time, 
as many difficult ones will appear, especially division with 
remainders. This work belongs to a higher grade. 

Children should be encouraged to make little arithmetics 
of their own, copying the daily lessons on the different 
topics laid down in the course, then make a pretty cover, 
sketching or painting some simple design, and it will be 
highly prized by both parents and children. 

In summing it all up, if the work in arithmetic is to be 
successful in the higher grades much depends on the skill of 
the teacher and the devices used in teaching this introduc- 
tory work. 





Little Millionaires 


Twenty little millionaires, 
Playing in the sun; 
Millionaires in mother-love, 
Millionaires in fun. 
Millionaires in leisure hours, 
Millionaires in joys. 
Millionaires in hopes and plans 
Are these girls and boys. 


Millionaires in health are they, 
And in dancing blood; 
Millionaires in shells and stones, 
Sticks and moss and mud; 
Millionaires in castles 
In the air, are worth 
Quite a million times as much 
As castles on the earth. 


Twenty little millionaires, 
Playing in the sun; 
Oh! how happy they must be, 
Every single one! 
Hardly any years have they, 
Hardly any cares; 
But in every lovely thing 
Multimillionaires. 
— Youths’ Companion 





Realistic Art 


One day the primary teacher had been talking about Jack 
and Jill, and asked the little people to draw a picture show- 
ing what she had told them. When the pictures were gath- 
ered it was noticed that one little boy had drawn several 
stars about Jack’s head. 

The teacher said, ““ Why Freddie, why do you have those 
stars in the picture? It was in the day time when Jack and 
Jill went for the water.” 

Freddie looked up as if surprised at the dullness of the 
teacher and said, “ Why, Miss , they are the stars that 
Jack saw when he fell down.” —Lithe Chronicle 
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Nurses in New York Schools 


Public school nurses have been added to the staff of the 
New York Department of Health. Twelve experienced 
nurses have been appointed after a two months’ experiment. 
This city is the first in the United States to appoint trained 
nurses to the schools. They exist insome English cities, but 
are maintained by private charity and not as a public ex- 
pense. The nurses are paid seventy-five dollars a month, 
and their duty is to visit all the schools to which they are 
assigned every day, early in the forenoon. They see all the 
children who have been examined by the health inspector, 
and also get a list of those children who have been sent 
home, and their addresses. The nurse, finished with her 
school duties, visits the houses of those children who have 
been sent home for fear of the spread of their maladies, and 
instructs the mothers how to wash the eyes, take care of 
cuts and bruises, or do anything else required. 

The nurses are experienced women, graduates of the chief 
training schools of the country. The principal malady 
prevalent in the public schools is a contagious disease of 
the eyes, supposed to have been brought here by immi- 
grants. The nurses have found many of the little east side 
children suffering from this disease, and have given lessons 
to the mothers as to how to cure it. The number of nurses 
will be increased as the system perfects itself, and every 
public school will in good time be visited by the nurses. 


“ Me mamma wants me to thank yu fer showing her how 
to make me eyes well,” cried a tot yesterday, leaving the 
group of youngsters absorbed in making chalk marks over a 
very muddy bit of flagging in the heart of the lower East 
Side, to lay forcible hold of Miss Rogers, of the Henry Street 
Nurses’ Settlement, who was passing. “ Me eyes is all well 
now,” the mite continued, stretching these organs to their 
widest, “but I guess me little bruvver’s eyes is going to be 
bad. "Anyhow, yu’s coming back again, ain’t yue” 

It is considered quite an episode in the primary depart- 
ment to-day to “go down to the nurse,” and rather a dis- 
tinction to be singled out as having a serious disorder. 
Very crestfallen, indeed, appear the small faces of those sent 
back with “ You’re well, now, you needn’t come to me any 
more,” from the nurse. This means an ignominious return 
to the ranks of the healthy and uninteresting, with no more 
feeling from a sympathetic nurse, no more “ brave little 
boy,” or “ good little girl,” or “so sorry, dear,’”’ or badges 
of great distinction in the shape of clean white bandages. 

‘** No, nurse, I isn’t well,” protested one big-eyed, pale- 
faced little chap. “I’se got an awful sore throat.” 

‘*‘ Where ?” asked the nurse, mechanically, as she applied 
vaseline to a half-healed gash across another youngster’s 
forehead. 

« All round here and here—and here,” replied the little 
fellow, his grimy hands wandering aimlessly over his knees 
and the calves of his legs. 

Throats swathed in yards of dirty flannel, with a good 
coating of grime beneath, are presented for treatment, as 
well as hands and faces so unclean that a warm water bath 
is the first remedial measure applied. Eczema and weak 
eyes are the complaints most often encountered, with the 
exception of the ailments arising from unclean heads. These 
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are by all odds the most numerous, and from some schools 
small regiments are sent down from the class-rooms for 
treatment. Kerosene is the most frequent prescription 
given. 

“ Ain’t got no kerosene,” protested a midget. 

“But your mamma could buy a little, couldn’t she?” 

“« Ain’t got no money.” 

“But you need only two cents’ worth. I’m sure your 
mamma can afford that much. And you will remember to 
keep away from the fire after she puts it on—you won’t go 
near even a lighted match? You know what will happen if 
you do. ”’ 

** You’ll go up in smoke,” 
in the waiting ranks. 

One small specimen, whose eyes were in such a condition 
from simple neglect that wet cotton had to be applied for 
some time before even examination was possible, went to 
sleep in the corner where she was placed with the moistened 
bandage over her eyes. The attendant nurse had taken off 
her long white apron and stowed it away in the stout hand- 
bag, which seems to be a badge of the profession, before the 
little patient was discovered. Rather shamefaced the little 
thing looked, as she was roused and found herself quite alone. 

“ But I don’t care,” she said, after a minute ; “ they’ll just 
think you kept me ’cause you liked me more’n them.” 

—New York Newspaper 


promptly suggested an urchin 





September Wild Flowers 


Ragged and frayed in September’s dress, but withal, there 
is a beauty peculiarly their own. So would we fain be ever 
a-field. The botanist strolling over the hills and through 
the swamps realizes that this is practically the end of the 
flower year. As in the previous month, the flowers are very 
largely composite. ‘The goldenrod, the asters, and the sun- 
flowers lend vivid patches of color to the prospect. There 
are comparatively few new flowers to be sought for. 

However, there are several, the finding of which will be 
among the calendar events of the year. Perchance it is 
that in the latter part of the month, your wanderings may 
lead you to the retreat of the most beautiful-of all the fall 
blossoms, the fringed gentian. Its color is of the heaven’s 
own hue and its delicate beauty is so elusive as to defy the 
most skilful brush of the artist. Who can forget the first 
introduction to these floral beauties of the fall meadows? 
Two other but less handsome cousins, the stiff gentian and 
the closed gentian, also come this month. Damp places are 
made beautiful by the Jerusalem artichoke, commonly called 
the wild sunflower, whose bright, cheerful face seems ever 
smiling a greeting to the passer-by. Another of September’s 
flower-folk robed in blue or violet, is the smooth or blue 
aster found in dry soil and open woods. A familiar little 
friend with whom almost every one is acquainted, the white 
heath aster, sometimes called white rosemary or farewell 
summer, is found in dry soil everywhere. Not far distant 
you are sure to find the wavy aster or small fleabane, with its 
thick, rough, heart-shaped lower leaves. The yellow of the 
witch hazel also gladdens the eye of the loiterer in Septem- 
ber woodlands and thickets. 


—Country Life in America 
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Little Housekeeper. I. 


A. E. A. MONDAY 
i. oF eg Ae 
i 
i 
1. Tis Mon-day, ’tis Monday, There’s inition to do, Put 


2. Tis Mon-day, ’tis Monday, We wash and we wring, We 
3. "Tis Mon-day, ’tis Monday, We hang our clothes high,Now 























4 CHorRUS 
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on your big a-prons, Roll up yoursleevestoo. Then 
rinse and we blue and We starchand we sing— 
warm winds and sunshine,Come, helpthemto dry. 
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rub - a- dub, rub-a-dub, Rub- a - dub-dub, ’Tis 
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Monday, "lis Monday, With wash-board and tub; All 
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rub - bing and vuehines And rub - a-dub-bing, We 
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rub - a - dub, rub- a-dub, Rub-a - dub-dub. 
For little girls in long aprons, who make all motions of washing in 
pantomime. 
First stanza Button aprons, roll up sleeves. 
- Second stanza Wash, turn wringer, rinse up and down, starch, etc. 
Third stanza Hang up clothes. 
Chorus Rub clothes on board, soaping, etc. 


Vary these motions as 
much as possible. Sing last chorus very softly. 


(The drawing to accompany this will be found on page 323.) 





The Mother’s Lesson 


You have taken the flower to pieces, 
And very learnedly told 

The name of each part from root to crown, 
From calyx to heart of gold; 

But say, do you think, my darling, 
That all of the learned men, 

Who have taught you to treat lovely flowers so, 
Could put it together again? 


You chased a butterfly, love, this morn; 
I was watching you at your play. 

You only bruised it, and brushed the down 
From its beautiful wings away. 

But could any surgeon, my darling, 
Reset those delicate limbs, 

Or restore the beautiful, golden bloom 
That you spoiled for your idle whims? 


—Kate Lawrence in Every Other Sunday 





To the Editor of Primary EDUCATION : 
In this magic square the sum of each column is 15. 
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Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two; and then comes night. 
Though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime; 

Not failure, but low aim is crime.—Sel, 
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Did Richard Go to the Fair? 


L. D. WELSH 


There was a particular reason why Richard wished to have 
a perfect lesson in arithmetic that morning. His mother 
had said he might go with her to the Mechanics’ Fair in the 
afternoon if he had no work to be made up after school. 
This would be a great treat for Richard, as he was seldom 


- allowed to stay out of .school for anything but illness. 


He felt sure of all his lessons except that in arithmetic. 
As a usual thing he hurried so over the examples, that there 
would be a good many incorrect answers. On the morning 
in question, he took especial pains, and did each one two or 
three times before copying the answer on the paper which 
was to be passed in to Miss Moore. ‘The time the class had 
for arithmetic was nearly over, and but one more example 
remained to be done. Richard felt almost certain about the 
answers so far, he did not intend to be conquered by this 
one, although it was in long division, and long division is not 
to be hurried, you know. He worked as carefully as he 
could and had reached the last figure when Miss Moore 
began to collect the papers. Just then, Harry Ward’s paper 
slipped from his desk and floated under Richard’s chair. 
Now Harry Ward was the best scholar in the class. He 
always had his examples right, or so it seemed to the other 
scholars. 

When Richard picked up the paper to pass it back, he 
could not help seeing the answers. The last one was 
ninety-seven, and Richard had nine hundred and seven! 
He did not doubt for an instant that Harry’s was right, and 
hurriedly looked over his own work, but could find no 
mistake. 

If; there was only a minute more, he felt sure he could 
find it. Ohdear! He did so want to go to the Fair, and 
how easy it would be to put Harry’s answer on his paper. 
Miss Moore was waiting for him, so he had to decide 
quickly. 

He took his pencil and wrote some figures. 

What do you think he wrote? 

Do you think he went to the Fair? 

(Tell your Teacher.) 





The French Method of Writing the Multiplica- 
tion Table 


























2 3 
ae 2.668 
6 g 
4 2 3 4 
8 2 
5 2 8 4 5 
10 1 © 2% 
6 2 3 4 ee 
) 12 #18 2 80 «36 
7 2 a: 6 7 
‘ “ fl 38 68k 
x 2 4 5 6 7 - 
166% 682 BC 
9g 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 
e 18 27 36 4 St 63 72 8! 
10 2 38 4 5 6 7 ~ 9 10 
20 30 4 5 6 70 80 ® 10 
11 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
2 #38 #44 #=+55 66 77 «& 9 1100s 121 
12 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
~ 4% 36 «+48 «#360 72 8 28 +108 120 122 144 





The advantage of this method of writing seems to be in its 
brevity and in the facts (1) that the constant factor in each 
line is written: in bolder figures, so as to attract and hold 
attention, and (2) that the varying factors and the products 
stand close together. Needless repetition is also avoided. 
Each line may and should be read four times ; for example : 
four twos are eight, four threes are twelve, four fours are six- 
teen ; two fours are eight, three fours are twelve; eight is 
four twos, twelve is four threes, sixteen is four fours ; eight 
is two fours; twelve is three fours. Or the four readings 
may be combined thus: four twos are eight, two fours are 
eight, eight is four twos, eight is two fours; four threes are 
twelve, three fours are twelve, twelve is three fours, twelve is. 
four threes, etc,—Adantic Educational Journal 
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Home-made Lantern Slides 
EMILigE Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE use of the lantern in the school room 
has now become so general as to require 
no explanation nor apology. In history or 
geography, a half hour’s lantern exhibit 

will often do what hours of teaching fail toaccom- 
plish. The slides for the illustration of these 
subjects are abundant in variety, and excellent 
in quality. 

For very little folks, the lantern is a valuable 
accessory to the language lesson and will afford 
a pleasing variety. Essential phases of the lan- 
guage teaching are the reproduction of stories 
told by the teacher, and the original production 
of stories by the pupils suggested through picture 
study. 

Slides for the illustration of useful and appro- 
priate bits of literature for children are not plenti- 
ful, but may be made by the amateur at a merely 
nominal expense. Obtain pieces of thin clear 
glass of the customary size for slides; 2. ¢., 4 in. 
X 3} in. With a very fine sharp pair of scissors, 
cut out of thin black, or any other thin, dense 
paper, silhouettes of the figures required. Touch 
those for one slide here and there with just barely 
enough paste to hold them in place on a sheet 
of glass. Ascertain how much of your slide is 
displayed by your lantern, and do your mounting 
accordingly. In India ink, draw with a pen any 
lines necessary to complete the picture, but keep 
it as simple as possible. Lay another piece of 
glass on top of the one you have just prepared, 
thus holding the paper silhouettes between the 
two pieces of glass. Bind the two glasses to- 
gether with passe partout binding, and, after 
numbering the slide on a small circular white 
label plated at the lower left corner, it will be 
complete. 

Select for illustration only such stories as are 
really worth illustrating, for you will use them 
again and again. Humor being so sadly absent 
among our American people, the funny story will 
be a perennial jov. Myths and fairy tales will 
be equally pleasing. 

The following story, adapted from S¢. Wicholas 
in 1882, by Sydney Dayre, has furnished unques- as 
tionable pleasure as well as profit to hundreds of o 
little ones. 

Cut out the silhouettes just as printed here in 
the magazine, and mount them on your slides as 
before explained. Especial care is required in 
cutting Susie’s features; for, while the absence 
of a lip or nose would scarcely be noticed on the 
tiny paper figure, the life-sized reproduction on 
the screen becomes alarmingly candid. 



































Changing Babies 
I 


On a bright, warm day Susie carried her baby 
brother out to the great farm yard. A large barn 
stood at one side of it, and the chickens, ducks, 
and geese strayed about the large, grassy lot. 
It was a very pleasant place. Susie walked 
around until the little pet got sleepy. Then she 
laid him on some hay in a manger, and, sitting 
beside him, sang softly : 

What will you give, 
What will you give, 
For my little brother fair? 
Nothing is bright as his bonny blue eyes, O 








Or soft as his curling hair. 
What will you bring, S 
What will you bring, a 

To trade for my treasure here? ‘ 
No one can show me a thing so sweet 

Anywhere, far or near. 3 
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(Concluded on page 348) 
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** Moo, moo-oo!” said something, not far from 
Susie. “You think that’s so, do you?” And 
Madam Jersey Cow lvoked very doubtfully at 
baby. Said she, “Can he kick up his heels and 
frolic all over the yard?” 

“Why, no,” said Susie, “he can’t walk yet.” 

“Ah! How old is he?” asked Mrs. Cow. 

“ Nearly a year old,”’ said Susie. 

“ Nearly a year! My child walked before she 
was two days old.” The cow gave a scornful 
sniff, and walked off without another look. 


3 

“ Baa-aa,” said an old sheep, walking up with 
a snow-white, downy lamb. “ Let me see. He 
is a nice little thing, sure enough. But has he 
only two legs?” 

“‘That’s all,”’ said Susie. 

“Then mine is worth twice as much, of course. 
If you had “wo babies, we might make a bargain. 
But he seems to have no wool.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Susie ; ‘‘ but see what pretty 
curly hair he has.”’ 

“‘T don’t think I wish to trade; and she and 
her lamb trotted away and went to eat grass. 


’ 


4 

“ Quack ! quack! quack! Let me take a look,” 
and Mrs. Duck flew up to see Baby. “ His feet 
look as if he’d make a good swimmer,”’ she said, 
looking at Baby’s pink, dimpled toes. 

“Oh, he can’t swim at all,’”’ said Susie. 

** Good-bye,” said Mrs. Duck; “ all my darling 
ducklings can swim.” 


5 

“Chip! chip! chip!” was the next sound 
Susie heard. From its nest in an old elm tree 
a robin flew down and perched on a pitch fork. 
She turned her head from side to side, gazing at 
Baby in a very wise way. ‘‘ What can he sing?” 
said the robin. ’ 

“Oh, he can’t sing at all yet,” said Susie. 
“ He’s too little.” 

“Too little!” exclaimed Mrs. Redbreast. 
“Why, he’s tremendous! Can’t he sing ‘ Fee 
—fee—filly —filly—-weet—weet ’?” 

‘* No, no,” said Susie. 

“All my children sang well at four months. 
Has he little red feathers on his breast like my 
baby robins have?” 

“No,” said Susie. 

“Well, I don’t want to exchange,’”’ said Mrs. 
Redbreast, flying away, “for my babies are so 
much better than yours.” 


6 


“ Cluck ! cluck! cluck! Peep! peep! peep!” 
Mrs. Hen came along with her downy chicks. 
No wonder she fussed and cackled so, with twelve 
babies to look after. 

“T haven’t much time to look,” said the hen. 
“Can your baby say ‘Peep — peep,’ when he’s 
hungry?”’ 

‘«*When he’s hungry, he cries,” said Susie, 
“ but not ‘ Peep—peep.’”’ 

“‘T see his legs are not yellow, either, so I’H bid 
you a very good afternoon.” Off she went, 
ruffling her feathers, and clucking and scratching 
till Susie laughed aloud. 


7 


“T don’t wonder you laugh,” purred something 
near her. Susie turned in great surprise. There 
was her old gray cat, with her three little kittens, 
a white one, a black one, and a gray one. 

“She’s so proud because she has twelve!” said 
Mrs. Puss, looking after Mrs. Hen. “Now, I 
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Beginning Again 


“ And as we shoulder care again 
God give us heart to sing.” 


Welcome back! Do you /ee/ a welcome to the children? 
Oh, yes, you do ; you are glad to see them, you are glad to 
be back again, glad to take your place again with the 

_world’s workers, away down in your heart, even if vacation 
was not quite long enough and you are not as rested as you 
hoped. All vacation would be as bad as the boy’s every- 
day Christmas which became a terror to him. The desire 
for accomplishment is a vital part of human nature and 
comes back again with the clearer air of September and the 
tonic that always comes of the power and opportunity to 
help others. And the children need the help again, espe- 
cially the little victims who have passed their vacation in the 
hot city streets. Whata blessing to them to be gathered 
into the school-room fold once more and to come under the 
civilizing and refining influences of the cultured teacher and 
the school régime ; and it is this class that need the most 
cultured, accomplished teachers. If any such teachers are 
sighing for better surroundings, a different class of pupils, 
and a more congenial atmosphere, they may be very certain 
that the very best of all they have garnered from life and 
opportunity is needed just in that place as they never could 
be in a palatial schovul building with daintily dressed chil- 
dren. “But / want a different atmosphere for my own 
pleasure and improvement,” may be the teacher’s response. 
Improvement and true growth are sure to follow when, 
through adaptation and high motive, one finds pleasure in 
uninviting work. 

“ Lives 
Grow sweet and strong by faithful following 


Of dull, hard lines that never rise above 
The commonplace.” 


Feeling too good for one’s position distils a slow poison 
that paralyzes the best endeavor a teacher can make. Any 
position that has to do with the uplifting of children, in 
highway or hedges, carries with it as much honor as obliga- 
tion. Jane Addams would have smiled pitifully upon one 
who had intimated to her, when she left luxury to settle for 
life in the slums of Chicago, that she was “above her posi- 
tion.” The whole world bows before that position to-day 
and her very name has become an inspiration for self-sacri- 
ficing effort for the uplift of that portion of humanity from 
which most teachers would have turned away in fear and 
disgust. There is something else to be thought about in 
teaching than a “ pleasant, easy place,” and one’s own en- 
joyment. 





Housekeeping Series 


For the next six months there will be a Housekeeping 
Motion Song in this paper, set to new, appropriate music, 
which can be made healthful and enjoyable for the children. 
This month it is “ The Washerwoman.” I have had a pict- 
ure placed in “Outline Page” to go with this song. Put it 
on the blackboard when you teach and sing the song. 





Do Not Forget 


the Garden and Field Series that appeared in this paper last 
year. Now is the time to begin to use those pictures again 
—the corn and wheat. The Corn Field Song in last Sep- 
tember number will be new to your new children this year. 
Remember the old treasures, 
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September 


Behold September! Tripping from the hills she comes and lo! the 
mystic spell of August’s weaving breaks at her touch. Indolence flees 
to the mistress who has gone before, and the languor and lassitude and 
lazy contentment of midsummer gives way to a quickening of vital forces 
and the inspiration of endeavor. Fair September! Not the wealth of 
floral tribute of her sister months doth she bring, but of the fulness of the 
harvest doth she scatter on every side. Sere and yellow leaves flutter 
from the trees; they are her pledges in gold that there is no death, and 
April shall redeem them, The hills robe themselves in purple in the 
twilight hour and the air is vibrant with the plaint that “ Katy did” and 
“ Katy didn’t.” —Country Life in America 

September has its own beauties and they are neither few 
nor small. Satiated as you may be with a summer’s glories, 
do not let September’s riches escape the children. 


Our Supplement 

Do you not see what a treasure you have in these two 
pages of pictures? 

I have had them kept in outline that those teachers who 
are sure they can’t draw them will find that they can. As 
you will see, this supplement is the picture part of “ Stories 
of Far Away Lands,” in Supplementary Reading, placed at 
the back of the paper with advertisements upon the other 
side, for cutting-up purposes. These stories of the life of 
far-away little folks have a charm that our children will soon 
recognize, because it is the other little children who are 
talking to them. The supplement will appear only once in 
two months, so be cautious that you put upon the board 
only those pictures which are being talked about that 
month. Don’t get ahead of the text. If you miss the 
guide-squares which Miss Long provides in the “ Outline 
Drawing Page” each month, just rule these squares 
yourselves, lightly, over the supplement pages (it will not 
be difficult) and then you can go on as usual. Did you 
know that by these squares a picture could be easily enlarged 
for blackboard use? 





Bird Migration 


should have a generous place in September talks. Many 
birds have already put on their sober traveling gowns ready 
for flight. Where? Why? 





Color 


This is the very best month to awaken color enthusiasm. 
The goldenrod and gay autumn flowers are but a little in 
advance of October’s gorgeous display. Try and repro- 
duce the soap bubble picture on “ Outline Page,” with deli- 
cate crayons; it will need the nicest touch, but will 
brighten up your room wonderfully some colorless day ; and 
the ‘window prism —never be without one in the school- 
room. The dancing rainbows are worth a thousand scold- 
ings to recreate tired, listless children. ‘“ But it will dis- 
tract the attention,’ somebody says. Let it distract. 





What did President Jordan (Stanford University) mean 
when he said, “ Unless your soul dwells in Utopia, life is not 
worth the keeping ”’ ? 





Nature Study 


Perhaps it is because there ‘has been so little help to turn 
to, that teachers have done so little with the common 
stones and minerals. A new book “ Rocks and Minerals,” 
by Dr. Fairbanks, contains just the very help and _ inspira- 
tion you need upon the subject. It is on the teachers’ plane, 
untechnical, and reads like a story. 236 pages, fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, price, sixty cents. (Educational Publishing 
Co., Boston.) 

Professor Bailey of Cornell University has written a book, 
‘“‘The Nature Study Idea.” Get it, and the terrors of 
Nature Study will vanish like ghosts at daylight. Price, 
$1.00. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City.) 
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Let It be Your Beacon for 1903-4 


If you were to select a Normal School or College to attend, you 
would choose the best one that your means would afford. 

If you were a carpenter and wished to do good work, you would 
want the best tools-you could procure. 

If you are a primary or intermediate teacher, 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL? 








SPECIAL FOR 1903-04 


Teaching Arithmetic in Ten Cities 


A few years ago Primary EDUCATION 
published a series entitled ‘ Teaching 
Reading in Ten Cities.” A similar series 
upon ** Teaching Arithmetic in Ten Cities ” 
will appear in Primary EpucaTion begin- 
ning with the September number. It will 
embrace the different methods used in 
every part of the country — North, East, 
South and West—in teaching arithmetic 
in the primary grades. The teacher who 
owns these ten articles will be richer in 
information, broader in range of thought 
upon this subject, and better equipped for 
her work. 

* 


* 
Animal Study 


In every number of Primary Epvuca- 
TION next year will appear a conversational 
talk about some one well-known animal 
in which the children will be interested. 
Each animal will be carefully pictured in 
outline that the teacher will be able to put 
upon the blackboard, even if she is not 
endowed with great artistic ability. Stories 
of thrilling interest will be interwoven 
with facts in this series. The first talk 
will be upon Fawns in the September 


number. 
kkk 


Impromptu Dramatics 


We are just beginning to understand 
that children are naturally dramatic, so 
particular attention will be given to the 
simple, quick dramatization of the Ameri- 
can History Stories. 


xk 


Stories, Games, Recreations 


These are prepared with the greatest 
care, that not a line harmful to the chil- 
dren may be seen in these story-pages. 
To games this paper will give a generous 
share. All sorts of recreative devices, to 
rest and please the children, will be found 
in every number. . 





The Children of Other Countries 


Ten children in far away countries will 
tell of their daily lives, in a vocabulary 
adapted to children’s taste and compre- 
hension. In coarse type ready for cutting 
and mounting. Illustrations of these chil- 
dren and scenes in their everyday life 
will be presented in the form of a Supple- 
ment to Primary EDUCATION to appear bi- 
monthly through the year. 


xkx*k 
Blackboard Drawings, Calendars, Scis- 
sors Cuttings 


These essentials for Blackboard Work 
have never been equalled by any other 
teacher's magazine, and they never will be. 


xk**kk 
Music 


PrmakRY EDUCATION will continue to 
supply fresh, original music in every num- 
ber of the coming year.. Not less than 
forty of these songs will appear next year, 
all written expressly for this paper. 


kkk 
Entertainment Matter ‘ 


By this is meant, specially, Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Finger Plays, etec., for 
every school month in the year, adapted 
for youngest children. An experienced 
kindergartner and primary teacher will 
prepare this department. 


ere 
Rhine Legends 


Here is something fresh for next year in 
legendary lore—fresh so far as their ap- 
pearance in educational journals is con- 
cerned. Simple outline drawings of Rhine 
castles and leading characters in these 
thousand-year-old stories will appear from 
time to time and convey to the little folks 
something of the mystery and charm of 
these wonderful legends that never grow 
old. 








To those of our subscribers whose subscriptions expired with 
our June issue we call attention to the special features for 1903-04, 
which we feel will warrant your continuing your subscription an- 
other year. 


SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL THIS MONTH 


American History Stories 


In the department of ‘ Supplementary 
Reading” will be given simple stories of 
the early history of our Nation. They 
will appear in coarse type, ready for 
cutting and mounting, and the children 
will get a taste of true history that they 
never will forget. 

Increased space will be given to supple- 
mentary reading next year. 


xk 
Nature Study Helps 


May be counted on with as much cer- 
tainty as the rising and setting of the sun. 


xx 
The Editorials and Editor’s Page 


Which have called forth enthusiastic 
comment in the past will continue to be 
the same sources of inspiration. The 
Publishers and Editor of Priwary Epuca- 
TION are ever on the alert to give to the 
primary teachers of America the very best 
paper that thought, time, effort and money 
will produce. Your wants are a constant 


study. 
x** 


The above are but the leading 
features for next year. As in the 
past, everything that is inspiring and 
helpful for teachers will be sought 
for near and far. PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION does not consider work or 
expense if the teachers of the country 
can be served. The abundant and 
loyal support of an army of teach- 
ers, in the past, is evidence of their 
appreciation. 


I consider Primary Epucartion a strong, helpful, progressive, suggestive and educational paper, and 
believe that it is to the interest of all primary and intermediate teachers to read this paper. For years my 
teachers have read and been helped by Primary Epucation. Long may it live and continue to grow in 


usefulness. 


(Signed) 


M. Apextarpe Howton, 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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think a small family is much better. Don’t you 
think three are enough?” 

“ Indeed,” said Susie, “I think one is enough, 
if it’s teething.” 

“Mine never have trouble with their teeth,” 
said Mrs. Puss, “and perhaps I can never teach 
your baby to catch mice. Still, I believe I’ll take 
him and let you have one kitten in exchange, as 
I have three.” 

“Oh, no; you don’t understand me,” cried 
Susie. “I don’t want to change at all. I'd 
rather have my little brother than anything else 
in the world.” But Mrs. Puss took hold of him, 
as if to carry him off. Baby gave a scream, and 





then Susie — awoke! Then she looked around, 
with a laugh, as she thought of all the funny 
things she had seen and heard in her dream since 
she had sung herself asleep beside the baby. 


8 (Same as 7) 
So then Susie ran up to the house and found 
supper waiting. ie 
9 
Baby held out his arms, and was soon in 





mother’s lap, as happy as could be. Susie looked 








at him, and said, “ All creatures love their own 
babies best. Don’t they, mamma?” 

“Yes, we would rather take care of our own 
baby than any other, wouldn’t we?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Susie. 

(As the pictures for this story are to be cut out to make 
the slides, and the story must be kept intact to read to the 


children, I have arranged that neither shall be interfered 
with, by an exchange of pages. See page 345.) 





Two Sailors 
(Recitation) 
We are two sailors— 
Baby and I. 
Our boat is the hammock 
Swinging up high. 


Over bright billows 
Of sunshine we go, 

We are two sailors— 
Baby and I. 


We are two sailors— 
Baby and I, 
We’ll come to the port of 
Dreams by and by— 
Bye, baby, bye, bye. 
— Sel. 





The Song of the Pencil 


Write, write, write, 
With weary hand and brain; 
Write, write, write, 
Then write it over again! 
Write till the eyes are dim 
And dull and heavy and red: 
Write till the little heart 
Aches under the aching head! 
Write till the fingers are numb 
And the nerves are quick and sore, 
Till the little brain 
Is dulled with pain > 
Then go and write some more! 


Oh, for the good old times 
When the children had to be glad 
Before the days 
Of the cruel craze 
Of the worship of pencil and pad! 


Now it’s ‘*‘ Copy a page from the reader,” 


Now ‘‘ Jot down a list of words,” 
Now “ Scratch off a moral solution,” 
Now ‘“ Write us a story of birds; ” 


Then it’s ‘‘Go to the board and sketch off 


As quick as ever you can 
How a boy would go in a steamship 
From Troy, New York, to Japan; 
































4. 


And the sights and scenes he would see there, 
And all they might do in the towns; 
Then make a list from your story 
Of all the verbs and the nouns.” 
And so from the early morning 
Through the dragging hours till night, 
To the poor little helpless children 
It is ‘* Write, 
write, 
write, 
write, 
write!” 
Till one thinks of a far-off City 
In a ** Country bright and fair,” 
And blesses the good Ail-Father, 
That ‘* There’ll be no writing there!” 
For it’s write, write, write, 
With weary arm and brain; 
Write, write, write, 
Then write it over again! 
Write till the eyes are dim 
And dull and heavy and red; 
Write till the aching hearts 
Ache under each aching head! 
Write till the fingers are numb 
And the nerves are rasped and sore, 
And each little brain 
Is dizzy with pain: 
THEN GO AND WRITE SOME MORE! 











—Tuom F. M’Beath in The Southern School 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can, 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new vor« 





NE of the first requisites in a pencil is 
strength. If the lead breaks easily, if it 
crumbles, and if the cedar is cross-grained 

and knotty, then the pencil is worse than use- 
less. 

Start the school year right by seeing that all 
your pupils are provided with 


DIXON’S 4¥ERICAN PENCILS 


and your school work will be a constant pleas- 
ure. Send 16c. in stamps and samples will 
be sent that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CGRECCG SHORTHAND 


The most popular s eto in America to-day, taught 
in more bu-iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
Ply he demand for teachers 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


*‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 








IDEAL LETTER CARDS 
IDEAL WORD BUILDERS 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS 
IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDERS 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 


Are a few of our many popular forms of 
Busy Work. Send for Free Catalog. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CO. 
6911 Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of —_ es, and assort the colors to 
t Drawing ere 


If this interests you send 5c, for sample, prices, etc. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Offers investors a splendid op etuntty 
for ange their SPARE MONEY In @ 

fectly reliable concern, earning 6% -* 
dente. Anyone looking for a good in- 
vestment with absolutely no element 
of risk, and yielding good interest, 
should investigate. 

Fill in enclosed coupon, and forward 
to Commander Booth cker, 120 West 
14th Street, New York City. 

Send for prospectus and Fall particea- 
lars of advertisement in 
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NOTES 


—Women everywhere will be interested 
in a volume on “ Athletics and Outdoor 
Sports for Women,” which has been par- 
ticularly well edited by Lucille Eaton Hill, 
Director of Physical Training at Welles- 
ley. This consists of a series of articles on 
the different sports in which women in and 
out of college now-a-days engage. Each 
article is the work of anexpert. For in- 
stance, Mr. Edwyn Sandys contributes the 
one on Swimming, Miss Hill the paper on 
Rowing, Miss Griscom the long article on 
Golf, Mr. J. Parmley Paret the instructive 
directions for playing Lawn Tennis well, 
Mr. H. H. Holton, of the Boston Athletic 
Association, the brief paper on Running, 
while Melvin Ballou Gilbert is responsible 
for the article on Dancing, esthetic and 
social. The volume has also chapters on 
Track Athletics, Bowling, Fencing, Eques- 
trianism, Gymnasium Work, Basket Ball, 
Field Hockey, Skating, Cross Country 
Walking, and Physical Training at Home, 
and contains more than two hundred illus- 
trations showing right and wrong positions 
in different games, and right and wrong 
ways of doing things. The book will be 
published by Macmillan Company. 


—President Taylor, of Vassar College, 
in a lecture at Rochester, N. Y., deplored 
the haste of the present age in its effect on 
liberal education. ‘‘ The drive and hurry 
of modern life have added much to the 
material phase of existence,” he said. 
‘¢ Whether. they have added the same to 
the moral and the spiritual side of life may 
well be questioned. It may be that the 
fussing and fret of the time have 
resulted in a lessening of the values 
placed upon the more unobtrusive phases 
of life to-day. It may seem that we 
have forgotten that it is by gradual 
approaches that manhood and character 
are formed. In the realm of education, 
ideas and methods feel the influence of this 
spirit, and in considering education the 
spirit of the age must be borne in mind.” 


—New Orleans claims the honor of being 
the first city in the United States to erecta 
statue to a woman. The monument is in 
honor of Margaret Houghery, and repre- 
sents her in a cheap dress and shawl, with 
a little child by her side. She started as an 
ignorant, poor woman, but managed to 
make a fortune in the milk and bakery 
business. She did not wait to get rich, 
however, before beginning to lend a help- 
ing hand to others. From the first she 
shared her earnings with the children of 
the poor about her, and when she died 
divided her money between the charitable 
institutions of the city. 


—State Attorney-General Webb, of Cal- 
ifornia, has rendered an official opinion de- 
claring the use of the Bible in the public 
schools unconstitutional. Reading the 
Scriptures at the vpening exercises even is 
barred. 


—A wonderful record. Even the great- 
grand children give their patronage to the 
old standard dentifrice Sozodont. 











Charcoal 


fs a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes com digestion, Eat and 
dtink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation made ts 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FRE E—one full size 28c, box, mailed 
once only. upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


A. J. Ditman, 44 Astor House, N.Y. 





SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE Fon eae. pean 5s ~ alee 
aan... ma Senate to sdaiedins at goad Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
849 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


COR JSPECTACLES s.i5 cxixer 


WE MANUFACTURE... 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 


Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


and ya e- ~ty-- ~ mp ity es eekly? Sesesions 
paying to weekly? 
always obtainable.’ We are the original pA — {— 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Character first. 
GRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 














S. D. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCrymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HuGues, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 





“Graded Memory Selections ” 
brings together a very choice collection 
of children’s poems. A certain old 
lady of my acquaintance was so de- 
lighted to find between the covers of 
one book so many of the favorites of 
her childhood that I was constrained 
to present her with the little book on 
the spot. The book will be a delight, 
not only to children, but to all who are 
wise enough never to grow old. 

Henry D. Hervey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Children’s American History 
Stories | 


Columbus 
CARRIE E, CHANDLER 
(For suggestions for dramatizing this story see page 328 of this number.) 
Many years ago, in a land across the 
ocean, there lived a little boy with a big 
name— Christopher Columbus. 





He was a quiet little fellow. He liked 
to hear stories about the ocean. And he 
liked to sit on the wharf and watch the 
ships out on the water. 





“When I am a big man,” little Chris- 


topher told his brothers, “I am going to 
sea in a ship all my own.” 





By and by, Christopher went to school. 
He liked to read and write. Best of all, 
he liked to study about the world. 





Maps, then, were not like those we 
have. People did not know what a great 
world they lived in. There were no pic- 
tures of spheres and hemispheres. No 
globes stood on the teacher’s desk. 





People thought that the earth was flat. 
They were afraid to sail far out on the 
ocean. They thought that they would 
soon come to the edge of the earth. 





They believed that dragons, and all 
sorts of strange creatures, lived beyond 
these jumping-off places. They made 
pictures of these creatures on their maps. 
So sailors knew how far it was safe to go. 





When Columbus was old enough, his 
father sent him away to school. He 
learned about the stars. He learned how 
to sail ships. And he still studied about 
the earth and its countries. 





The more Columbus read and studied, 
the more he believed that the earth was 
not flat a. all—but round. “If only I 
had some ships,” he said, “I would sail 
away and see what there is on the other 
side.” 





Columbus could not get these thoughts 
out of his head. “The earth is round! 
The earth is round!” he said to himself, 
over and over, every day. And he told 
his friends about it. He went from one 
place to another, and tried to find some- 
one to help him fit out ships. 
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A few people believed as he did. But 
most of them laughed at him. “Sail 
round the earth?” they said. “If the 


earth is round, how do people on the 
other side stick on? And do rain and 
snow fall upward?” 





Columbus was very patient. He was 
sure he was right. And he would not 


give up. He went to a country called 
Spain. He told the King and Queen all 
about it. He showed them his maps and 


plans. 





The King and Queen listened to him 
very kindly. But it was a long time 
before they would help him. At last, 
Queen Isabella said that she would fit 
out ships for him. She promised all her 
own beautiful jewels to raise the money. 





Three little ships were made ready for 
Columbus. They were not like our ocean 
steamers. They were not much larger 
than some of our yachts. About one 
hundred and twenty men were found to 
go on the journey. 





The day of sailing came. Crowds of 
people came to the wharf to say good 
bye. Some cheered the little ships and 
their crew. But most were pale and 
anxious. Where were their dear ones 
going? What dangers would they meet 
out on the dark ocean? 





The three ships sailed bravely away. 
When no land could be seen anywhere, 
the sailors wanted to turn back. Colum- 
bus did his best to cheer them. He told 
them of beautiful lands beyond the ocean. 
He told them that they would find gold 
and jewels to carry back home with them. 





On and on they sailed. For days and 
days, on all sides of them, the sailors saw 
nothing but sky and sea, sea and sky. 
They were afraid. Many times they 
begged to go back. But Columbus 
would not give up. So they sailed on. 





By and by the sailors grew angry with 
Columbus. They talked among them- 
selves. “Let us throw him overboard,” 
they said, “and go back homey’ Colum- 
bus found out about their plans to kill 
him. He promised them that if land was 
not seen in three days, he would turn 
back toward home. 
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NOTES 


—Drastic recommendations for the bet- 
terment of the public school system of 
Philadelphia have been submitted for the 
consideration of the Board of Education 
They are set forth in a report completing 
the Board’s record of the investigation of 
the charges of conspiracy to extort bribes 
from teachers. The recommendations in- 
clude the substitution of trial certificate 
only. for tue permanent certificates now 
awarded graduates of the normal school, 
the revision of the teachers’ salary sched- 
ule, the appointment of the principals of 
sthe elementary schools directly by the 
Board of Education, the establishment of 
a substitute teacher system, and an 
‘“‘honor” method relative to absences of 
teachers in place of arbitrary deduction of 
salary, more stringent regulations and en- 
forcement of duties of janitors, the relief 
of over-crowded school by filling partly 
empty buildings, the spending of appropri- 
ations for general repairs through a repair 
shop established by the Board, the enforce- 
ment of stricter attention to duty, begin- 
ning with the superintendent’s department 
and extending all along the line, and the 
abolition of the two-thirds or minority 
rule in respect to legislation by the Board. 


— The United States Bureau of Informa- 
tion has been making some comparisons of 
the amounts spent by different cities on 
their educational and their police systems. 
It is hard to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion from these statistics, however. 
Minneapolis and St. Louis are two cities 
which have recently been conspicuous for 
municipal corruption, yet the policies that 
have produced these like results are very 
much unlike. Minneapolis spends only one 
dollar per capita on police, and $3.60 on 
education, while St. Louis spends three 
dollars per capita on police and only $2.70 
on her schools. Philadelphia devotes only 
$2.50 per capita a year to education; Chi- 
cago, $4.80; Boston, $5.40, and New York, 
$5.80. These figures are no index of 
school efficiency, however. New York, 
unfortunately, has thousands of immigrant 
children thrust on her hands every year, 
and must educate them, while in Philadel- 
phia, for instance, there is far less of this 
crude foreign element to deal with. New 
York spends three dollars per capita on her 
police, while Philadelphia economizes with 
only $1.80. 


—To Ladies Only—The wish to be beau- 
tiful is predominant in every woman, and 
none can say she does not care whether 
she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. F. Gour- 
aud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 
elicits a clear, transparent complexion, 
free from Tan, Freckles, or Moth Patches, 
and so closely imitating nature as to defy 
detection. It has the highest medical tes- 
timony as well as professional celebrities, 
and on its own merits it has become one of 
the largest and a popular specialty in the 
trade. Ferd. T. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the United States, Can- 
adas, and Europe. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for schovl 


boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate’ and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 


and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfielida Street, Boston. 


FISHER ™ct=#2= ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading School of Correspondence 
our Drill Course 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools. Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after takin 
from $400 to $1600. ou want a better position? Let by mail. We have trained - ,coo successtully. Courses in 
all subjects for teachers’ cerificates. NOAH LEONARD, 


us help you, NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., 2 The Hier, 

Dept. F, SYRACUSE, N. Y. A.M., The Hier, Dept. @, SYRACUSE, N Y. 
The HFDUCA’TORS’ EXCHANGE 
10i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Y. M. C. A. BUILDING PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 

















REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT @ CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. OC. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Ual. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
5 go Building, Denver. 
'yde Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


SCHERMERHORN Sast 14th st. New York | Joun C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


™E TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE “ “ico°s. 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teacuers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ ACENCY. THE NORMAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE BOSTON NORMAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Normal Graduates a Specialty. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. Grace |. Gay, Mer. 


TEACHERS WANTED. We nee si once a tew more teachers, both expe- 


¢ rienced and inexperienced. We have more calls 
this year than ever before. Scho ls and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. 
Address with stamp, AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

J. L GrRawaMm, LL.D., Manager, Memphis, Tenn. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


Fime Arts Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher:—TRY McCULLOUGH. 

DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 
School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 
TEACHERS: ary. Now isthe time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 


vacancies. Established 1880. 
BUREAL 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
THE HAPPY [FIETHOD IN NUIIBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestions for Primary Teache s Based on the Principles of Froebel. Endorsed by 
leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Littie 
People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love for 
the study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are 
worth the price of the book.” 

‘** Earnest teachers cannot aftord to be without it.”’— City Superintendent. 

“ Every primary teacher will find it helpful. nv matter what method is being used.”— A primary teacher. 

Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price. 55 cents Conpie<« can b o>tained aires ly from the author 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
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HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
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Soon the sailors saw some tufts of 
grass and bits of bright seaweed floating 
toward them. Then they saw birds and 
fish that lived near land. And there was 
a branch of a tree, with berries on it. 
And they found a piece of wood, with 
figures carved on it. How glad they 
were! 





One night, far away, Columbus saw a 
light. It moved from place to place. 
Someone must be carrying a torch or 
lantern. Land surely was near. 





Next morning —oh, what a glad sight 
greeted the homesick sailors! There, just 
ahead, was the long-wished-for land! 
Yellow sand sparkled in the sunshine. 
Tall trees stood on the shore. Flowers 
filled the air with new perfumes. And 
there, on the beach, were strange, dark- 
skinned people. 





The little ships dropped anchor. Co- 
lumbus put on his royal scarlet robes. 
In one hand he carried his sword. In 
the other he held the proud banner: of 
Spain. Then he led the way to the shore. 
His men followed. 


Under the blue sky, they knelt down. 
They thanked God, who had brought 
them safely through the dangers of the 
sea to this lovely land. 








Then Columbus set up the Spanish flag 
on the shore. He took possession of the 
new land in the name of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella. 





At first the natives were afraid of the 
strange boats and white-faced men. Had 
they come from the skies? But, by and 
by, they crowded about Columbus and 
his men. Columbus was kind to them. 
He gave them red caps and bright beads. 





Columbus named the little island “San 
Salvador. This means “Holy Saviour.” 


He called the tall, dark natives “Indians.” ° 





When Columbus and his men went 
back to Spain, they took some Indians 
with them. They also carried new plants. 
Among them was the potato. 





Can you think how glad the people of 
Spain were to see Columbus and his men 
safe and sound again? When they heard 
about the beautiful land on the other side 
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of the earth, they could not do enough to 
show their joy. The great Queen, her. 
self, sent. for Columbus. She gave him 
rich gifts and high honors. 





But no one knew, until long afterward, 
that the far-off land, which Columbus had 
discovered, was our own beautiful Amer- 
ica— Columbia, the gem of the ocean.” 





Little Folks of Far-Away Lands, 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizz1x S. WHiTruM, Auburn, Me. 


I am one of the little folks of Sunrise 
Land. You call our country Japan; we 
call it Sunrise Land. 


My name is Cherry Blossom. Many of 
the little girls of Sunrise Land are named 
after the flowers. I have a dear little 
cousin called Iris Blossom. Isn’t that a 
pretty name ? 








This is my brother Kato. I have sev- 
eral brothers and sisters, but Kato and I 
always play together. Most of the time 
we play in the garden. - It is the very 
nicest playground you ever knew. 





There are many beautiful flowers there, 
and pretty winding walks. Kato and I 
love to sit on the bank of the little brook, 
and watch the pretty waterfall come 
tumbling down at our feet. 





There’s a tiny lake in the garden, and 
in that we keep our gold-fish. They have 
fan-shaped tails. 





Pretty little summer-houses, made of 
bamboo, are built among the trees and 
flowers; and there we take our toys and 
our pets, and play all the long afternoon. 





We have many pets. The dearest of 
all is a tiny, white rabbit, which our 
father gave us on New Year's Day. 





I have a little kitten. Her fur is white, 


with black and yellow spots in it. I 
think she is very cunning, and I love her 
dearly. 





My kitty never plays with her tail as 
your kitten does. Why do you suppose 
she doesn’t? Well, she hasn’t any to 
play with. The pussy-cats in Sunrise 
Land have very short tails or none at all. 
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Pictures for blackboard to be used in connection with “‘ Stories of Far Away Lands” in this number. 
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NOTES 


—Robert A. Woods in the Educational 
Review says that he believes that taking the 
country as a whole, not over six per cent 
of our boys and girls get beyond the gram- 
He quotes Dr. Felix Adler’s 
remark that just as there are life-saving 
stations along the sea-coast, so there 
should be talent-saving stations along the 
shores of poverty, and suggests that there 
could hardly be any better investment of 
money than through the provision of 
scholarships by which exceptionally bright 
boys and girls, whose parents are too poor 
to send them through the secondary stage 
of their education, could be aided. This, 
he considers an especially interesting line 
of experiment for educational philan- 
thropy, also the experiments in the direc- 
tion of training for vocation, and the 
greater extension of effort in the way of 
physical education by means of public 
baths, public playgrounds, and public in- 
door gymnasiums. The last have in five 
years raised the standard of the physical 
examination for entrance to the police and 
fre departments of Boston from about 
sixty-five to over eighty per cent. The 
records in Boston also show that in the 
past ten years the number of juvenile 
arrests has decreased from twelve to 
twenty per cent. This is attributed to 
wiser ways of dealing with neglected chil- 
dren, and to the manifold efforts now being 
made there to direct youthful energy into 
practical channels. 





—The practice of exchanging children by 
jparents living in French and German 
| Switzerland, in order to enable their boys 
jand girls to learn another language, is 
spreading greatly in that country. A few 
| days ago an exchange agency to further 

this object was founded at Ziirich. A 
Swiss child has the opportunity of picking 
up three languages—French, German, and 
tallan—at practically no cost to the 
varents. In about six months a child is 
ible to converse freely, and is then sent to 
school to learn the grammar and literature 
“f the newly acquired language. In 
witzerland nearly everyone can speak all 
hree of these languages, and in many 
cases English in addition. 


—The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has prepared an interesting exhibit for 
the St. Louis fair. It will consist of about 
2,000 photographs, showing every school 
in each of a large number of typical coun- 
ties, in various states, representing all 
sections of the country. Pictures will be 
taken of the teachers, pupils, rooms, etc., 
in order to represent graphically the actual 
school conditions prevailing. 


—A foul breath accompanies a disordered 
ymach, and a sluggish liver. Murray’s 
ircoal Tablets sweeten the breath, tone 
, stomach, and rouse the liver. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mera. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music College and 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 
Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the 
Leading Educational Centres of the Country 











St. PAUL—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND— KANSAS 
CITY—W ASHINGTON—BOSTON—NEW HAVEN 
—BROOKLYN—BIRMINGHAM— INDIANAPOLIS. 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 




















Robert Furlong, Co. Supt. of Schools, San Rafael, Cal. 

I wish especially to commend ‘Primary Reading: Methods of Teaching in Ten 
Cities,” by Eva D. Kellogg. It is a book that should be on the desk of every teacher of a 
primary class. It appears to me to embody all the principles of true pedagogy in teach- 


ing beginners. I know of no other book so suggestive, so in every way helpful, as this, 
for teachers of primary classes. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 
New York Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 


IF YOU ARE ADVANCED TO A HIGHER GRADE 
You should not attempt to teach without the assistance of POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1903-1904 


Articles by Noted Educators. Among these are Supt. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass.. 
George H, Martin, Supervisor of Schools in Boston, Prof. Vincent O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin, and others. 

Nature Pedagogy. A new department, designed to help teachers in nature study to make their 
work more full of living interest for the children, will be conducted by Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, 
the nature study editor of St. Nicholas magazine. 

Talks to Teachers. Under this heading Superintendent Smith of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will each 
month give the readers of Popu1.aR EpucaTor a talk full of practical advice. 

Geography. Philip Emerson, one of the directors of the work in geography at the Cornell Sum- 
mer School, will next year outline each month a practical plan of work to be pursued by teach- 
ers of intermediate grades. 

History. During the year a series of lessons in the history of the United States will be published. 
Most important of all, to each lesson is appended a list of reference books, 

Drawing. Formal Design, by Walter J. Kenyon of the San Francisco Normal School, now running 
in the paper, will be continued for several numbers. The series of simple lessons on perspective 
by D. R. Augsburg, will be concluded this season, after which Mr. Augsburg will furnish some 
very attractive lessons on work in water colors. 

English. A teacher of long experience will give a series of lessons on many of the classics which 
should be read in intermediate grades, suggesting the general information neccessary as an intro- 
duction and the books that may be used to give the information needed to understand the several 
classics. 

School-Room Helps. The interest in this department is constantly growing and the editors 
receive more suggestions each month than they can use. 

Entertainment. There will be songs, drills, suggestions for making souvenirs, etc., a literary pro- 
gram will be arranged each month based upon the work of some author, with suggestions for 
reading, compositions, etc. 

In addition to these special features, many bright and original articles have already been secured. 
Sample copy and prospectus of the work for the coming year with “ Special Offer” will be sent 

upon application to EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Then there is Kato’s little black dog. 
He has a very short nose and a stubby 
tail; but he’s a cunning little fellow, and 
is very fond of his small master. 7 





And I must tell you about our butter- 
flies and katydids. We have some beau- 
tiful butterflies, which we keep in tiny 
bamboo houses. 





We make beds of fresh flowers for 
them every day. They are not afraid of 
us, but will sometimes light on our 


hands. 


We have large katydids, which we keep 
in some of these pretty little cages, too, 
and feed them on leaves and flowers. We 
love to watch them and hear them sing. 








Sometimes we catch large, black beetles, 
and harness them to little paper carts, and 
train them to draw the carts. 


Kato and I are both very fond of the 
water, and we dearly love to watch the 
boats on the river. The other day we 
rode down near the bank and stayed for 
a while, watching the junks with their 
square, white sails. 








In a boat near the shore, we saw a boy 
catching katydids. He caught them ona 
pole, one end of which was covered with 
sticky rice, and put them intoa little bam- 
boo cage. Perhaps he will sell them to 
some merchant who deals in singing in- 
sects, or he may keep them for pets as 
we do. 





We are as kind as we can be to all our 
pets, and take the very best care of them. 





Kato and I are just delighted when a 
pair of little birds build their nest in our 
house, as they sometimes do. As soon 
as they begin to build, my father has a 
little shelf put up beneath the nest, so 
that the mats below will not be soiled. 





The birds are not at all afraid, and we 
are so happy watching them make the 
nest and feed the wee birdies. 





But I do believe I love my dolly better 
than any of my pets. Her name is Kiku. 
She has a dress just like mine. 





How do you like my dress? Do you 
think it is pretty? It is made of soft 
cotton goods, with bright flowers on it. It 
is long and loose, made something like 
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your father’s dressing-gown, and is so 
comfortable. 








About my waist I wear a very wide and 
long sash of scarlet silk, tied in a big bow 
in the back. Two little bags are fastened 
to my belt. 





In one bag I carry many soft paper 
handkerchiefs. When a handkerchief gets 
soiled I throw it away. Wouldn't you like 
to have such a lot of nice, soft, clean 
handkerchiefs ? 


In the other bag I have a brass plate, 
with my father’s name on it, and the 
name of the street where I live. If I get 
lost, some one will bring me home. 








My best dress is made of silk, and has 
scarlet flowers embroidered all over it. It 
is very pretty. With it I carry an em- 
broidered scarlet bag for my _ handker- 
chiefs. 





Kato’s robe is made just like mine, but 
his is blue. See the big sleeves to our 
robes! They are sewed up at the wrists, 
and make our pockets. 





We can put lots of our playthings in 
them. Wouldn't you like to have such 
big pockets? Our stockings are made of 
cloth. They have thick soles, and each 
one has a separate place for the big toe. 





Out-of-doors, we wear sandals made of 
straw or wood. These are fastened on by 
a strap, which passes between the big toe 
and on each side of the foot. 





We never wear our shoes in the house. 
They are always taken off before we go in. 
In wet weather we wear clogs. These 
have little blocks of wood, about three 
inches high, fastened to the soles, so as 
to keep our feet dry. 





When the weather is stormy, we use 
rain-coats made of oiled paper. We do 
not have hats, but carry a paper umbrella 
when it storms, and when the sun is hot. 





Do you have paper coats, paper um- 
brellas, and paper handkerchiefs ? 





Kato and I went to ride yesterday. 
Our carriages are like those you see in 
the picture. They are called jinrikishas. 





- They have only two wheels, and are 
drawn by men. My jinrikisha is lined 
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“THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
put simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
. always present inthe stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather, in the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 


The daily use of the lozenges will soon tell 
in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, dnd the beauty of it 
is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
‘great benefit. 


A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at 
drug stores, and although in some sense a 
patent preparation, yet I believe I get more 
and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CATALOG 


Describes 75 forms of Busy Work, in- 
cluding Letter Cards, Number Cards, 
Sentence Cards, Picture Cards, Table 
Builders, Direction Cards. 


IDEAL CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIAL 
We carry a very full line of this material, 
including Plain and Colored Raffia,Card- 
board, Straw-board, Bent Iron, Yarn, 
Looms, Folding Paper, Cutting Paper, 
Scissors, etc. 


Send postal card for catalog. 








IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6911 Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





A choice set of pretty, yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in 


neat cloth case. Very popular. 


Price, 20 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 





. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOOIA- 
TION NOTES 


The following were elected officers of the 
association for the ensuing year: President, 
J.W.Cook of Illinois; Vice-Presidents, Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, Edwin A. 
Alderman of Louisiana, J. W. Searson of Ne- 
braska, William L. Prather of Texas, George 
B. Cook of Arkansas, Henry R. Sanford of New 
York, George M. Smith of South Dakota, H. 
Brewster Willis of New Jersey, James A. 
Foshay of California, F. B. Dwyer of Ohio, 
Delos Fall of Michigan, Ellor E. Carlyle of 
Massachusetts; Treasurer, McHenry Rhoades 
of Kentucky. A director was also elected from 
each state. 


At the closing session of the National Educa- 
tional Association, President Butler of Colum- 
bia University read the report of the committee 
on resolutions, which was called a declaration 
of principles. They covered the following 
points: (1) The Bureau of Education should 
be made an independent administrative de- 
partment, such as were the Departments of 
Agriculture and of Labor before their eleva- 
tion to cabinet rank. (2) The condition of 
affairs in Indian Territory, where three-quar- 
ters of the population are reported as being 
without schools, should receive the immediate 
attention of Congress. (3) The money com- 
pensation of the teacher should be sufficient to 
insure an appropriate standard of living. (4) 
State aid is to be regarded as supplementary 
to, and not as substitute for, local taxation. 
(5) The highest ethical standards of conduct 
and of speech should be insisted upon among 
teachers. (6) School buildings and grounds 
should serve as active agencies for educating 
the people asa whole. (7) The schools should 
bring up the young to reverence the law. 


The annual meeting of the National Federa.- 
tion of Teachers was held in connection with 
the convention of the Educational Associa- 
tion. Officers elected: President, Margaret 
A. Haley, Chicago; Secretary, Annette Rosen- 
thal, Milwaukee. 


The Child’s Favorite Study 


The following tables are based on 1,150 papers 
written by boys and 1,200 by girls in a progres- 
sive manufacturing city of about 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. The city has excellent schools, a select 
staff of teachers, a highly trained and progres- 
sive superintendent, and one of the best 
courses of study in the country. 

The boys’ favorite subjects are number, 385%,, 
and reading, 247, with spelling third, 12%. 
Geography, 7%, and history, 87, are the only 
other subjects that have any considerable fol- 
lowing. Language and grammar are chosen 
by only 8%, of the boys. Subjects most dis- 
liked by the boys are grammar and language, 
19%, spelling, 157, and physiology, 97%. Pen- 
manship— with the newer subjects that have 
been added to enrich the curriculum — physi- 
ology, music, and drawing are none of them 
chosen by more than one boy in a hundred. 
Fewer of the girls care for number and more 
of them care for language, but, on the whole, 
their choices are strikingly close to those 
made by the boys. The conclusion from this 
part of the investigation is that the newer sub- 
jects have taken little hold on children’s ad- 


miration, but, instead, they cling to reading 
and arithmetic. 

If we examined the choices through the suc- 
cessive grades, we find that, in the beginning, 
children like reading, and a tair number dis. 
like it; at fifteen, they neither like nor dislike 
it; we do not seem to have succeeded in fur- 
nishing attractive content for reading after 
the mechanics are mastered. 

In the lower grades many children dislike 
number and few like it; at fifteen, many like 
it and hardly any dislikeit. This would seem 
to say that in teaching young children number 
we are working entirely against the current, 
while, after ten, the current is all with us. 

Langnege and grammar are disliked by chil- 
dren of all ages; evidently the new subject, 
“language,” has aot won the liking of the 
children, They say it is empty and tiresome. 

Physiology is strongly disliked at all ages; 
whether this is because the subject has been 
torced into the course of study by an adult re. 
form movement, or whether there is a natural 
reticence in children which unfits the subject 
of physiology as now taught for the elemen.- 
tary course of study we cannot say. 


EARL BARNES, 
At Meeting of National Educational Association. 








THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


He Oured Himself of Serious Stomach 
Trouble, by Getting Down to First 
Principles 


A man of large affairs in one of our prom- 
inent eastern cities by too close attention to 
business, too little exercise and too many 
club dinners, finally began to pay nature’s 
tax, levied in the form of chronic stomach 
trouble; the failure of his digestion brought 
about a nervous irritability making it impos- 
sible to apply himself to his daily business, 
and finally deranging the kidneys and heart. 

In his own words he says: “I consulted 
one physician after another and each one 
seemed to understand my case, but all the 
same they each failed to bring about the 
return of my former digestion, appetite, and 
vigor For two years I went from pillar to 
post, from on3 sanitarium to another. I 
gave up smoking, I quit coffee, and even 
renounced my daily glass or two of beer, 
bnt without any marked improvement. 

“Friends had often advised me to try a 
well known proprietary medicine, Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and I had often perused 
the newspaper advertisements of the remedy 
but never took any stock in advertised med- 
icines nor could believe that a fifty-cent 
patent medicine would touch my case. 

“To make a long story short, I finally 
bought a couple of packages at the nearest 
drug store and took two or three tablets 
after each meal and occasionally a tablet 
between meals when I felt any feeling of 
nausea or discomfort. 

I was surprised at the end of the first 
week to note a marked improvement in my 
appetite and general health and before the 
two packages were gone I was certain that 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets were going to 
cure completely and they did not disappoint 
me. I can eat and sleep and enjoy my 
coffee and cigar and no one would suppose I 
had ever known the horrors of dyspepsia. 

“Out of friendly curiowity I wrote to the 
proprietors of the remedy asking for infor- 
mation as to what the tablets contained and 
they replied that the principle ingredients 
were aseptic pepsin (government test), malt 
diastase and other natural digestives, which 
digest food regardless of the condition of 
the stomach.” 

The root of the matter is this: the digestive 
elements contained in Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will digest the food, give the over- 
worked stomach a chance to recuperate and 
the nerves and whole system receive the 
nourishment which can only come from 
food; stimulants and nerve tonics never give 
real strength, they give a fictitious strength, 
invariably followed by reaction. Every drop 
of blood, every nerve and tissue is manu- 
factured from our daily food, and if you can 
insure its prompt action and complete di- 
gestion by the regular use of so good and 
wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, you will have no need of nerve 
tonics and sanitariums. ‘ 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have 
been in the market only a few years, yet 
probably every druggist in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain now sells them, 
and considers them the most popular and 
successful of any preparation for stomach 
trouble. 





Gymnastics 
For the School-Room 


Pretty Motion Songs with Music, 
by Annie E. Cuase. 


Price, 20 cents, 





Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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with red velvet, and has cherry blossoms 
pai ainted on the outside. 





~ Our jinrikisha men can run very fast. 
They will carry us five miles an hour 
when we wish to ride rapidly; but they 
are very kind, and will stop just when we 
want them to. 





As we rode past the shops, we could 
see all the pretty things inside, for the 
whole front of a shop is open to the street. 


We saw toys of many kinds, pretty 
dishes, ‘beautiful vases, handsome silks, 
and many other lovely things. 





Weren't we glad when we met the 
batter-cake man, for then we could have 
some fun. He has a little oven, with fire 
in it, and some sweet dough. 





We got down from our jinrikishas, and 
told him we would like some turtles, 
some monkeys, and some rabbits. He 
cut them out of the dough, and let us 
bake them in the oven. 





It is such sport to bake them all your- 
self. Then he cut us out some letters, 
and we baked those. Wecan learn our 
alphabet with these little cake letters; and 
after we have learned their names, we can 
eat them. 





Just as we finished baking our cakes, 
we saw the flower-man, and waited for 
him to come up. He had two large 
baskets hanging from a pole, which he 
carried over his shoulder. 


The baskets were filled with beautiful 
flowers, hydrangeas, peonies, roses, lilies, 
azaleas, columbines, and the lovely purple 
iris. 














Kato bought some of the _peonies, 
which are like great crimson balls; while 
I chose some of the fragrant iris blos- 
soms; then we climbed into our jinrik. 
ishas, and our men started off, running 
very fast. 





We had gone only a short distance 
when we heard some one blowing a trum- 
pet. Kato clapped his hands and cried 
out, “ The candy-man! Here comes the 
candy-man!" The children all rejoice to 
see the candy-man, because he makes us 
such beautiful things. 
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He carries a stand with a little furnace 
on one end, and a basin of melted sugar. 
He has a bamboo straw, which he dips in 
the sugar and blows us whatever we wish. 





He blew us some birds, and colored 
them pretty bright colors.. I had him 
make me some red and some white roses, 
and Kato wanted a mother. deer and her 


baby. 


Then he made me a kitty, with black 
and yellow spots, and Kato had a jin- 
rikisha. 








Some men standing near by did some 
wonderful tricks for us. One man puta 
roll of paper in his mouth, and then drew 
out yards and yards of bright ribbon. 





He took a sword, and made a fan run 
up and down the blade of the sword. He 
tossed the fan up in the air, and when it 
came down he cut it in two pieces. Each 
piece changed into a bird and was blown 
away. 





Another man had some little wooden 
birds, which he put in a dish of water. 
These would swim all around, and you 
would surely think they were alive. One 
poor old man made pictures for us out 
of sand. 





He had bags of sand of different colors. 
He would let the sand run through his 
hands, and make any picture we asked for. 
He made birds and flowers, a lady with a 
handsome dress, and a picture of some 
little children. 





When we had watched him as long as 
we wished, we threw him some pennies, 
and then rode away out into the country, 
where we saw the bamboo, the tea, and 
the rice growing. 


Some of. the bamboo grows very tall— 
way, way up above the roofs of the 
houses. It has beautiful feathery tops, 
which look like great plumes. 








Do tea and rice grow in your country? 
They both grow in Japan. We saw girls 
picking the pretty, green tea leaves, and 
putting them in baskets. 


These little leaves are heated in ovens, 
and rubbed and rolled till they are per- 
fectly dry, before being sent to your coun- 





_ try, to make your tea. 


( To be continued ) 
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Have You an Entering Class of 
First Grade Pupils? 


If so, and you want a sure, progressive guide, 

























you cannot do better than secure that excellent 
Manual — brimming full of plans — by the cele- 
brated author of “In Mythland,” HELEN M. 
BECKWITH, entitled: 


When First We Go to School 


Read what Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, the Editor of your 
paper, says : — . 
“Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. 
It is brimming over with the spirit of the primary school and full of 
suggestions as to what todo. The contents are arranged in months 
and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and means 
of interesting the children, There is a leading thought for each 
month, and plays, games, and a story that circle about the central 
thought. There are a good many illustrations and all bear directly 
upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather confidential with the teacher. 
If the author had a class of teachers before her, she would talk to 
them just about as she talks in this book and they would be very 
glad to hear it. There is an appendix full of helps about occupa- 
tions, with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite 
enough of such help. It is a teachers’ desk-book and ought to find 
its way to desks innumerable.” 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston San Francisco 











Language Through Nature 


“THE IDEAL LANGUAGE BOOK FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES”’ 








Analysis of the Book 


+¢ Language’’ Features of the Book: This book treats 
of Letter Writing, Punctuation, Capitalization, Abbreviations, Quo- 
tations, Paragraphs, Writing from Observation, etc. Formal Gram- 
mar is not taken up. 

‘*Nature’’ Features of the Book: More than 100 
beautiful nature pictures. Poetry and prose selected for their 
teaching of nature lessons. Suggested nature experiments. 

‘* Literature’’ Features of the Book: Selections from 
Henry W. Longfellow, Celia Thaxter, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, John G. Whittier, William Cullen Bryant, 
and many others. 

‘“‘Art’’ Features of the Book: Reproductions of paint- 
ings by Jean Francois Millet, Anton Mauve, George H. Boughton, 
Pascal A. Dagnan-Bouveret, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, and many 

















others. 
Price, 45 Cents 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

The Holton Primer ° ° ° , ‘ , 25 cents 
Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer . ° . , : - 40 cents 
Eskimo Stories ‘ ‘ ' : , , . 40 cents 
Mother Goose Village , ' , ; . . 45 cents | 
Wings and Stings . ° ° , ° , ° 4° cents 

RAND, [IcNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago New York London 




















TWO IMPORTANT CHANGES 





OUR TIMES 
Will Be Greatly Improved 


With the September number the size of the page will be nearly that of 
this paper; the type will be large and clear, making the magazine 
much easier to read; there will be more illustrations. and the paper and 
printing will be improved. The Cumulative Index will be continued. 


The Study of Current Events 
has been gaining in favor during the past few 
years. ‘The pupils should urderstand that his- 
siscovenres ave proris: tory is being made now, and they are learning 
~~ that history when they are reading Our TIMEs. 


Club Rates 
ol Special terms to large clubs will be furnished 


on request. It isa good plan for every pupil 
to have a copy of Our Times. In schools 
where such is the case an increased interest is 
hn Anarchist Klis Italy's King noticed. Try to get up a club in your school. 


Cresunchtien of Chinese Words The Our Times Atlas and 
j Cyclopedia 


Pub tanndes. £25, s2vcarromas ft is a “little wonder” of current knowledge. In 

ete ee the study of current events, history, geography, 
etc., it is indispensable. It has nearly five hundred pages, with scores 
of colored maps of every counfry, with tens of thousands of such facts 
as you daily want to know about the living world. Special Offer — 
70c. per year, postpaid. 




































EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


A monthly text-book of pedagogy and gen- 
eral culture for teachers. Sixteenth year 


NCOURAGED by the success and popularity of this 
unique magazine, the editor and publishers are pleased 

to announce for the coming year the following Important 
New Features. Beginning with the 





September number for 1903 there will be an 

INCREASE IN SIZE to nearly that of the &ducational 

magazine page, and tue number of pages will . 

also be increased. A new and clearer type will Foundations 

be used and the cover made more attractive. 
Each issue will contain a stirring leader ot ee 

written especially for the magazine by a prom- 

inent educator. These articles will be up-to- 

date, inspiring, bound to quicken thought, = 

broaden the reader's outlook, and incite him 

to earnest effort to keep abreast of the times. 
Terms, $1.50 per year. Until Oct. 1, 

1903, new subscriptions will be received at the 

former rate of $1.00 per year. September] "mmcatscsr = 
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number now ready. Price, 20c. 

A new subscriber to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS mentioning this 
advertisement will receive FREE on request a copy of Tate’s Phil- 
osophy of Education, a $1.50 book, paper covers. 





Month by Month Books 


By Misses Willis and Farmer, Newark, N. J. 


A superb new series of 10 books of Primary Lesson 
Plans. September number ready Sept. 10. Entire 
series ready by Nov. 10. Price, 25c. each; Set, $2.25. 
Advance orders for sets taken at $2.00, delivered. 


New School Entertainment Books 


Kellogg’s Practical Dialogs . . . «+ «+ « 25 cents 

Me Practical Declamations ° . ° ° 25 cents 
- Practical Recitations é ‘ ° . - 25 cents 
? Primary Speaker “ee Vr a Saar 25 cents 
° Little Primary Pieces . ° ° . - 25 cents 
" Special Day Exercises oo we: ow 25 cents 
= Nature Recitations . ° ° ° ° - 25 cents 








*,* Kellogg's Teacher’s Catalog, 148 pp., illustrated, FREE. 


E. Li KELLOGG & CoO., = * 











Kellogg’s School Entertainment Catalog, 32 large pp., FREE. 
G1 E. Oth Street, Newy York 




































Entertainment® 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 













































In beginning this series of articles on entertainment, I 

wish to say a few words of explanation. I shall try, as far as 
possible, to make the songs, games, and finger plays very 
simple, so that they may meet the needs of the youngest 
children. At the same time, they will follow a definite out- 
line, and the teacher may use them in connection with the 
thought for each month. 
_ In September we aim to show the relation between the 
school and the home. This is easily done, I think, by first 
interesting the little ones in the school-room in which they 
are to spend so much time, then by drawing their attention 
to the things to be seen on the way to school, and then, 
when they have lost their first feeling of home-sickness, 
letting them discuss the family life, from which they have 
never before been separated. For this purpose, I have 
divided the work into weeks. A. W. W. 


First Week 
GENERAL Topic—THE SCHOOL—ROOM. 


Marching Song 
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The School-room 


(A Finger Play) 


When the school bells ring ! 
Ting-a-ling-ling-ling, 

To the school-room * each child goes, 
Here are chairs * so strong, 
And a pointer‘ long, 

And desks * that stand in rows. 


Oh! children, look ! 
Here’s a pretty book,® 
And a sheet of paper new,’ 

And a pencil ® light 
Our naines to write, 
And here are pictures,® too. 


Now, the little clock !° 
Sings its tick-tick-tock, 
Telling when to work and play ; 
Oh! the school-room ? bright 
Is a pretty sight, 
Let us be here every day. 
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1 Ringing motion, as if pulling bell-rope. 2 Arms extended, hands 
meeting in front to form an oblong. 3 Left hand held straight wu 
Right hand doubled and placed against the middle of left palm to oa. 
sent seat. 4 Right arm extended, forefinger pointing. 5 Both hands 
doubled, and placed so that the second knuckles touch one another, 
forming "the straight top of desk. 6 Hands held together, in the form of 
an open book. 7 Left palm extended. 8 Right forefinger extended, 
9 Oblong frame made by letting tips of forefingers touch, and bringing 
down the right hand middle finger to meet the left thumb. 10 Fore. 
fingers and thumbs of both hands touching each other, forming round 
face of clock. 


Good-Morning Song 


(T! he first verse of this song may be used on any bright 
morning during the year. The second stanza is to be used 
on rainy days. The same thing is true of the Good-Bye 
Song which follows it.) 








A. W. Cuas. E. Boyp. 
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. Lit-tle children, hap- py children, Sing gai- ly good- 
2. Lit-tle children, hap- py children, Sing gai - ly good- 
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morning.(1)When the great sun(2) is shin-ing So golden and 
morning,(1) When the bright lit-tle a Pestle at 
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fair. While blue cakies(;)amile brightly, Or white e clouds(4)sail 
play. On the window they’re tapping,(7)Keeping time with our 
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lightly, Let the song of good-morning,Ring out every-where.(5) 
clapping,(8) Little children, happy children,Good morning(1)to-day, 











1 Throw kiss with finger tips. 2 Hands raised, meeting in circle 
overhead. 3 Hands brought down with arching movement. 4 Flutter- 
ing motion. 5 Handsoutspread. 6 Represent falling rain. 7 Tap on 
desks. 8 Clap hands softly. 


Good- Bye Song 


A. W. W. Cuas, E. Boyp, 
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. Lit-tle children, hap-py children, The long day is 
he Lit-tle children, hap-py children, The long day. is 
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0 -ver, And the yor of the sun - set Will soon tint the 
o-ver, And the raindrops still patter(4) Down from the gray 
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sky ; (1) When the gold has grown dimmer,The star-ligh t(2)will glimmer; 
sky; But lit-tle we fear them, We smile as we hear them, 
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Little children, happy children, Sing softly, good-bye. (3) 
Little children, happy children, Sing softly, good-bye. (3) 


1 Point towards the west. 2 Twinkling motion. 3 Throw kiss. 


. 4 Tap on desks. 


Second and Third Weeks 
GENERAL Topic—THINGS SEEN ON THE ROAD TO SCHOOL. 


The Brown Bees 
(A Finger Play) 


The sun! rose over the garden, 
The clover rocked * in the breeze, 

And merrily out of the bee-hive 4 
Flew five little brisk brown bees.® 


The sun ! shone over the garden,” 
The garden flowers ® were gay, 

But buzzity-buzz in the clover,’ 
The little bees hummed all day. 
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NOTES 


—Supt. Frank E.. Parlin, of Quincy, 
Mass., concludes his annual report as 
follows: ‘‘Had I a child he would not 
go to school, with my consent, before 
the age of seven, and I should expect 
him at the age of fourteen to be much 
better developed and much better 
educated than if he entered school at 
the age of five.” This statement has 
aroused some little discussion among the 
educators in the vicinity of Boston. 

President Eliot says, “‘ I believe that the 
boy or girl who enters the kindergarten at 
four and goes to a public or private school 
at six will get a better start than one who 
begins his school life at seven.” 

Supt. Edward P. Seaver, of Boston, 
says, “ As a rule I think no harm can come 
to healthy children if they begin their 
school career at five.” 

Supt. George I. Aldrich, of Brookline, 
does not think children are sent to school 
at too early an age. 

Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, 
believes in the Cambridge system, which 
takes children off the streets, and places 
them in the kindergarten department at 
ages ranging from three and a-half to four 
and a-half years. 


—A bill has been introduced into the 
Kansas legislature to tax all able-bodied 
bachelors between the ages of forty and 
sixty-five years, fifty dollars a year, and all 
able-bodied spinsters between the ages of 
thirty-five and fifty who have no families 
to support, twenty-five dollars a year. 
These taxes are to go into the school fund. 
A clause in the bill forfeits to the school 
fund the salaries of unmarried state 
officers. One is not surprised at anything 
that is done by the legislature of Kansas, 
but it is certainly a surprise to learn that 
bachelors and spinsters are increasing in 
number to such an extent that they have to 
be legislated against. 


—Permission has been granted to the 
New York Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to place a fac-simile 
of the Declaration of Independence in 
every public school in the city. 





AFTER VACATION 


Just as it is harder to set a ball in mo- 
tion than to keep it in motion, it is harder 
to take up any line of work again, after the 
summer vacation, than to keep on with it. 
The effects of the strain are seen in changed 
looks, diminished appetite and broken 
sleep. ¥ 

Now is a time when many—clerks, book- 
keepers, teachers, pupils, and others— 
should take a tonic, and we think the best 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which acts on the 
whole system, builds it up, and wards off 
sickness. 


TEACHER WANTED to become familiar 

with our work and accept posi- 
tions with us at $50 to $150 per mo. Eight Colleges. 
Will open twenty more. With view of giving teach- 
ers employment, or inducing them to adopt our text- 
books elsewhere, will give them our $ 5 Home Study 
Course Bookkeeping free, plus $1 to help pay for 
this ad. Address 


DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE CO. 





Che 
Sprague Classic Readers 


SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 





A Five Book Series: 


BOOK ONE, 30c. BOOK TWO, 35c. BOOK THREE, 365c. 
BOOK FOUR, 60c. BOOK FIVE, In Preparation 





This Series is also bound in Seven Volumes, one Book for each Grade, 
as follows: 


Grade One, 112 pp., 30c. Grade Two, 138 pp., 35c. Grade Three, 176 pp., 35c. 
Grade Four, 188 pp., 35c. Grade Five, 188 pp., 35c. 
Grades Six and Seven, In Preparation 





Jno. C. Bliss, Inspector of New York State Training Classes. 


A short time agolI received a copy of Book One of ** The Sprague Classic 
Readers.” I have been very much interested in it, and am greatly pleased with 
the book. The plan is excellent. In addition to word study, it opens up so 
many opportunities for form, and color study, and child activity, that the teacher 
will welcome it, while the beautiful pictures, rhymes and songs will appeal to the 
children in more ways than one. Best of all, it is based on no ‘ patent process” 
of teaching reading. 


M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


It affords me much pleasure to say that I have examined Book Three of your 
Classic Readers, and I am thoroughly pleased with it. Iam glad to see that you 
have made use so largely of the great classic literature. I feel you have adapted 
it very well for children; you have kept the spirit of the classics while adapting 
the language to the comprehension of the young, and this, I think, should be the 
ruling aim in making reading books. The pictures are very life like. Children 
will feel their naturalness. The mechanical work of the book, too, is excellent. I 
feel confident children will like your book and will be allured into the art of 
reading without realizing that they are mastering a difficult task. 


Western Journal of Education. 


The publication of ‘* The Sprague Classic Readers ” by the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company marks a step in advance for this progressive publishing house. 
‘“‘ The Sprague Readers” are destined to fill an important place in our educational 
literature. First, Sarah E. Sprague is well qualified by ability and experience to 
prepare readers, and, second, the Educational Publishing Company has been in 
business long enough to have passed the experimental period in book-making. 
‘«The Sprague Classic Readers” are the culmination of two of the finest forces in 
the publishing of text-books. The author has prepared the books on a psychologi- 
cal basis. Each book provides for a careful review of the vocabulary, and the 
literary tone increases with each lesson; and the silent reading, games, illustra- 
tions and memory gems have a genuine culture value. The grading throughout 
the series is even, gradual, and yet sufficiently progressive to lead to the mastery 
of reading as a difficult art. 


‘¢ Western Catholic.’’ 


Through the courtesy of the Educational Publishing Company, we are in 
receipt of Books One, Two, and Three of ‘*‘The Sprague Readers.” It only 
required a cursory glance to assure the reader that “* The Sprague Readers” were 
a new departure in primary readers. They may be best described as Multum in 
parvo. Whether a teacher leang toward blackboard work or phonic system, the 
Sprague supplies, not alone material, but fruitful suggestion. The easy gradation 
of the study of reading, and the smoothing of the mechanical difficulties of the 
first stage of learning to read, cannot but impress anyone interested in this age of 
‘* get educated quick.” The subjects selected and printed are such as to elicit the 
best thought and lead to deep interest on the part of the children. Book Three is 
a pleasant combination of the preceding works and includes every feature neces- 
sary to refresh the memory and prepare the little pupil for further advance. The 
series is better than good: it is the best we have examined during the present 
school year, and to recommend same we must quote from our old friend, Colonel 
Parker, ‘‘ Nothing that is good is too good for the child.” 





Send for Specimen Pages and Commendations 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 809 Market Street 





“Dept. T.” Nashville, Tenn. 
(INCORPORATED, $300,000.09 OAPITAL) 


50 Bromfield Street 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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The moon ® rose over the garden,” 
The night wind rustled % the trees, 

And drowsily home to the bee-hive4 
Flew !° five little tired brown bees. 


1 Arms raised. Hands meeting in circle overhead. 2 Arms out- 
stretched. Hands meeting in form of an oblong. 3 Rocking motion. 
4 Form bee-hive with right hand, letting the thumb and forefinger 
represent the door. Place fingers of left hand in this opening, for the 
bees. 5 Let fingers of left hand flutter briskly from the hive. 6 Raise 
both hands, Let fingers flutter. 7 Right hand lowered, fingers of left 
hand hovering over it. 8 As in first motion, except that the circle 
should be smaller. g Hands outspread. Waving motion. 10 Very 
slow fluttering motion of left hand towards the bee-hive door. 


September 


When the skies of tender blue 
Overhead are arching,! 

When towards every school-house ? door 
Little feet are marching, 

When the goldenrod ® shines out 
From the dusky thickets, 

And we hear the busy whir 4 
Of the tiny crickets— 

Then each bird © with eager glee 
Seems to sing, “‘ Remember, 

Little hearts should all be glad ® 
In the glad September.” 

1 Hands raised overhead and brought down with arching movement. 


2 Tips of fingers touching overhead. 3 Point to each side. 4 Point 
downward. 5 Point upward. 6 Clap softly. 


The Goldenrod 


Pretty golden candles ! 
Burning by the way, 
Shining for the children 
As they run to school each day. 
Did the fairies light? you 
As they flitted * by? 
Or did you catch the starlight 
When it twinkled ¢ in the sky? 
Pretty golden candles 
Gleaming all about,° 
When September’s over 
Will the cold winds blow ® you out? 

1 Hands held upright, on a level with the face, and a short distance 
apart. Fingers slightly separated. 2 Motion with right hand, as if 
lighting torches. 3 Flying motion with both arms. 4 Twinkling 
motion with fingers. 5 Hold right hand high and left hand low, to 
show different height of candles. 6 Puff at candle. 

Fourth Week 
GENERAL Topic—THE Home LIFE. 


A Happy Family 
(A Finger Play) 
Here’s a little family,' 
Just as happy as can be. 


This ? is mother, sweet and fair, 
Loving all with tender care. 
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This * is father, brave and strong, 
As he works he sfngs a song. 








This 4 is brother, kind and true ; 
Many things he likes to do. 


This ® is little sister here, 
Full of sunshine, full of cheer. 


Here’s © the darling baby. See!? 
What a happy family ! 


1 Hold up left hand. 2 Point to thumb. 3 Point to forefinger, 
4 Point to middle finger. 5 Point to ring finger. 6 Point to little 


7 Turn hand around. 


Sleepy Time for Baby 











A. W. W. Cuas. E, Boyn., 
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1. Rob - ins (1) are flutter - ing home to the nest, (2) 
2. Down(5)the green hill - side the laughing brooks run; 
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Lit - tle white lamb-kins(3) are cuddled at _ rest, 
Hushing(6)their song, for the day-light is done; 
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Drow-sy bees hum in __ the flowers they love best, 
Now the white stars(7) twinkle out one by one. 
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ecmmmceieneme ee esenicedeainceees 
This(4)is the sleep-y-time, ba - by. 
This (4)is the sleep-y-time, ba ~- by. 


Arms outspread. Imitate flying birds. 2 Make nest with hands. 
Fingers cuddled close. 4 Rocking motion. 5 Rippling motion 
Finger on lips. 7 Twinkling fingers. 


Mother’s Work 


While all the merry boys and girls, 
Here in the school are working, 

Dear mother works away at home 
Without a thought of shirking. 


Perhaps she sweeps,! perhaps she scrubs,? 
Perhaps some bread * she’s baking, 

Or for the little baby sweet 
A pretty dress 4 is making. 


A happy smile she had for us 
‘This morning when we kissed her, 
Let’s hurry home when school is out, 
And tell her how we’ve missed her. 


1 Sweeping motion. 2 Scrubbing. 3 Kneading. 4 Sewing. 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
}.areotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





\. 


y Crosby's Pitalized PHhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 

we force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ- 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 
by ° 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


~\ 








56 W. 2sth Street, 
New York City. 
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—The presidents of several colleges have 
contributed to the Chicago Record-Herald 
their ideas of the relative scholarship of 
men and women students. The conclusion 
is practica'ly unanimous that the ‘‘ weaker 
sex” is in first place. As to the causes 
opinions differ, but it seems to be the belief 
that women are more conscientious work- 
ers and possess in a higher degree that 
genius which is said to be the infinite 
capacity for hard work. At Chicago Uni- 
yersity, for instance, women have captured 
more prizes than men. The women stu- 
dents take more pride in their work than the 
men do and are not so prone to fritter their 
time away on athletics, the news of the day, 
and other diversions. 


—A superintendent recently made some 
investigation as to the reading the pupils 
of his high school were doing. As a result 
- of his work a rather startling ranking cf 
the world’s authors was formulated. G. 
A. Henty and Augusta Evans head the list 
of the twelve most popular authors, based 
on the total number of books read by the 
pupils examined, but the former was about 
twice as popular as the latter. E. P. Roe, 
Shakespeare, and John Esten Cooke form 
a group next in popularity. Ralph Connor 
and Conan Doyle were classed together, 
and the list was completed by a group of 
five in the following order: Anthony Hope, 
Irving, Louisa M. Alcott, Alice Cary, and 
Winston Churchill. 


—The Canadian education department 
has introduced a new plan regarding rural 
communities in the establishment of a 
course in scientific agriculture. The plan 
is to provide two or three acres of land ad- 
jacent to the most important school in sev- 
eral districts in each county, and with the 
addition of about six other schools there 
will be formed one garden center in each 
district. The county council will then en- 
gage traveling instructors, who must be 
graduates of the Guelph Agricultura) 
College. Upon the day appointed for the 
visit of the instructor, the boys from the 
seven schools in the district will meet at 
the central school, where special, practical 
instruction will be given in elementary for- 
estry, elementary horticulture, entomology 
and its relation to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and physics and chemistry of the 
soil. The value of the instruction lies in 
its practical characteristics, each pupil be- 
ing brought in contact with the actual 
work in the particular branches of the 
study. The instructors will visit one dis- 
trict each day, and it is expected that each 
county will be covered in a week. The 
different schools will be permitted to exhibit 
the result of their work at the county fairs, 
and prizes will be donated to the schools 
waking the best showing. This feature is 
expected to awaken keen interest in this 
branch of study. 


EARL BARNES 


At the late meeting of the National Educational 

Association in Boston, said: 

“In the beginning children like reading, but we do 
not seem to have succeeded in furnishing attractive con- 
tent for reading after the mechanics are mastered.” 


Why not begin right? 
Get for your school (without any expense to you) 


A SELECT LIBRARY 
OF FORTY VOLUMES 


Specially prepared for Primary Schools 


It will not cost you nor the children anything — and 
they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don't put it off. It will come easier the first days 
of school. 

Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library 
Certificates (free) and full information. 





My pupils raised the money in a few hours, and are waiting anxiously for 
something new to read. 
Ipa B. War.LeEy, Chambersburg, Pa. 


We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 
School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 
move forward in the way of good reading. 

Minnigz E. Carver, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 





To take up this offer now is to give your pupils the 
benefit of a full year’s use of a valuable School 
Library, and make your task lighter every day. 








BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Little Folk’s Primer =@je--e@ 


By MARY B. NEWTON. Colored Illustrations. Price, 30 cents 


Like your other publications designed to introduce children to good reading, ‘ Little 
Folk’s Primer” is excellent, especially so because treating of useful subjects, and in plain 
and simple manner. The co-ordination of subjects is a superior feature in its compilation. 

R. H. WEBSTER, Supt. Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Good Time Primer 
And First Reader 


By F. GRACE SEYMOUR. Colored Illustrations. Price, 30 cents 


I have examined with much care the ‘‘ Good Time Primer and First Reader,” and take 
occasion to say that this is in my opinion one of the most excellent primary reading books 
that I have ever seen. It is admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and 
is certain to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader I know. 
Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is hard to see how a better 
reading book than this one can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagoan. 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 





New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM. By Annie 
Chase. 


The interest which children always feel in 
the life of the Indians will be gratified in these 
stories of wigwam life. Four little children, 
White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, and 
Trembling Leaf, the new baby, live in a wig- 
wam and grow up into Indian ways and cus- 
toms that are described in an interesting way. 
They learned picture-writing, and the illustra- 
tions showing these pictured signs are among 
the most interesting in the book. Teachers 
could not give a more novel entertainment to 
tired children than to put these characters 
upon the board and show the children how to 
read them. And it would have an educative 
value also, for the symbols are rich in mean- 
ing. Short little Indian stories that were told 
the “Wigwam Children” are interwoven 
throughout the book, which can be used by 
teachers independently. The book is full of 
pictures, showing Indian mats, basket mak- 
ing, ball playing, a maiden hiding away in a 
cave to fast, night bonfires and deer shooting, 
rainmaking, closing with a full page picture 
of a beautiful maiden, Bright Eyes, waiting for 
the brave Shooting Star, to whom she will be 
wedded on the morrow. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EpoucaTION. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. 


The author says : ‘* This work is an attempt 
to make clear that there is a closer relation 
than is usually recognized between the atti- 
tudes of the child and the serious activities of 
society in all ages.” This fact is coming to be 
more and more recognized in the planning of 
the education of even young children. Pro- 
fessor Dewey and Colonel Parker were pio- 
neers in the effort to show how the industrial 
activities of the past could be introduced into 
the ordinary work of school as a factor in the 
child’s education. That the children were 
intensely interested in such work was at once 
evident. But the real benefit to the children 
has not been much recognized by the mass of 
educators, and the place for such work has not 
been generally made in the school curriculum. 
This book by Dr. Dopp is a clear, convincing 
argument for the adoption of this phase o¢ 
industrial work in common schools. The 
** Significance of Industrial Epochs,” in which 
the hunting, fishing, pastoral, agricultural 
stages in man’s history are considered, the 
“ Origins of Attitudes that Underlie Industry,” 
and “ Practical Applications,” are among the 
chapter titles. Such a book, written in just 
this way, has been greatly needed and is 
already hailed by the best thinkers on this 
subject as a most valuable addition to the 
cause. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK C@TY. 


CHILD LITERATURE. By Mae Henion Simms. 
(Eclectic School Readings). 144 pages. Price, 
thirty cents. 


A collection of familiar stories, well told, for 
first and second grades, beginning with Jack 
and Jill and closing with the Bible story of 
Joseph. The stories in verse are an attractive 
feature. There is a naturalness and vivacity 
in the telling of these stories that will attract 
the children and find for the book a welcome 
in the primary schools. The illustrations are 
plentiful, mostly in half-tones, and full of 
interest. 
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THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


WITH THE TREES. By Maud Going. Ilus- 
trated from photographs by Edmund H. Lin- 
coln and G. B. Going. 322 pages. Net price, 
$1.00. 


Among all the tree books which have 
appeared since the introduction of nature 
study into our schools this stands out promi. 
nently. It isa rare combination of scientific 
information, appreciation of beauty, and liter- 
ary quotation. The author sees all sides of 
trees, and writes what she sees, with no at- 
tempt to be encyclopzedic. Itis asif one who 
knew all about trees was thinking aloud and 
saying to others the many things which are 
associated in her mind with trees. It is de- 
lightful reading. A book to refer to, like a 
botany, without the hard names and classifica- 
tions, or to take up in a leisure hour for per- 
sonal enjoyment. It is a study, andthe more 
cultured the student the greater will be the 
pleasure found in its pages. The illustrations 
are many with some beautiful half-tones. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE NATURE StTupy IDEA. 
Bailey. 

It is, perhaps, not too mutch to say that Pro- 
fessor Bailey of Cornell University is the only 
scientific man who has ever caught the true 
Nature Study Idea.” When he says, ‘‘ Nature 
study is not science. It is not knowledge. It 
is not facts. Itis spirit. It is concerned with 
the child’s outlook in the world,” he has given 
the best definition that can be made of nature 
study in the place it occupies in our schools 
to-day. In this book of one hundred and fifty- 
nine pages, Professor Bailey takes up nearly 
every question asked by puzzled teachers con- 
cerning nature study and answers them as 
they have never been answered before. ‘‘How 
Shall I Make a Start?” “Shall We Teach the 
Child to Collect and Thereby to Kill?” “ How 
Shall I Acquire Sufficient Knowledge to Enable 
Me to Teach Nature study?” are among the 
questions which make the headings of the 
book chapters. No doubting teacher can give 
this book the study and thought it deserves 
and ever doubt again as to the value or method 
of nature study. If the teachers in every 
school building will club together in the read- 
ing and study of this book, the ghost of nature 
study which haunts and terrorizes so many un- 
prepared teachers will vanish forevermore. 


By Prof. L. N. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE SPANISH IN THE SOUTHWEST. (Eclectic 
School Readings.) By Rosa V. Winterburn. 
224 pages. Price, fifty-five cents. 


A historical account of the settlement of the 
southwestern portion of our country, from the 
Indian life in California before the coming of 
the Spanish to the period when John C. Fre- 
mont raised the American flag at Monterey in 
1846. The Indian life and legends are full of 
interest. Then follow several chapters on the 
‘“‘Discoverers and Explorers;” several more 
on “ The Missions of Alta California; ” closing 
with an account of “Spanish California.” 
The children who use this supplementary 
reader will get a knowledge of the history of 
this period in a way to enjoy and remember. 
The book is designed for grammar grades. It 
is fully illustrated with unusual pictures. 


A FLANAGAN & CO., CHICAGO. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Ridingsviard. 


The author gives as the purpose of this book 
to show the practical use that can be made of 
pictorial art in training children, both in 
character and as helps in the regular school 
studies. It is advised that groups of subjects 
suited to each season be presented for study at 
the appropriate time. The plan of the book is 
to give the picture on one page and a pleasing 
little talk about it on the opposite page, to- 
gether with name and birthplace of artist, and 
date of picture. There are about eighty pict- 
ures by leading artists; the whole makes a 
collection valuable for school study and for 
library use as a book of reference. 


By Anna von 


Sept., 1903 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Woop FOLK ATSCHOOL. By William J - Long 

The publishers of this volume have done the 
children and teachers a service in sending out 
Mr. Long’s “ Wood Folk at School,” in a form 
and at a price that will bring it into the school. 
room for supplementary reading. Our chil. 
dren, and especially our boys, are made Over 
by books like these, that treat of the animal 
world as close to our own. The heart stirs 
with a feeling of brotherhood. The barbaric 
instinct to kill for sport, gives way to some. 
thing higher and better when children know 
the true life of the wood-folks. To think of 
them as really learning in the Wwoods-school 
brings them very close to our children at 
school. “It is upon this early education,” says 
the author, “that every bird and animal de. 
pends for his good living.” The book is illus. 
trated by Mr. Charles Copeland. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. One of the 
Canterbury Classics issued by these publishers 
and edited by Katharine Lee Bates. 


The object of the series, says its editor, is to 
assist in acquainting school children with 
literature suited to their years. This famous 
tairy tale written by Ruskin to amuse a little 
girl, has never failed to amuse other little 
girls and boys, as well. At the close of this 
little volume are explanatory notes and Sug 
gestions to Teachers. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Six TREES. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


It is certainly an original idea to connect six’ 


stories with six trees, and in each story the 
tree figures conspicuously. These stories are 
all of New England country life, with which 
the author’s name has become indelibly asso. 
ciated. The characteristics of the elm, white 
birch, pine, balsam fir, poplar, and apple tree 
are described with an appreciation that marks 
the author’s knowledge of trees and a recogni- 
tion of the peculiar significance of each. The 
closing paragraph in this attractive book is a 
key to its spirit and purpose. “The splendid 
apple-tree bloomed and sweetened, and the 
man and woman in a certain sense, tasted and 
drank it until it became a part of themselves, 
and there was inthe midst of the poverty and 
shiftlessness of that yard a great inflorescence 
of beauty for its redemption.” The illustra- 
tions are striking in conception and fine in 
quality. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


ON BEGINNING NUMBER WORK. By Clinton 
8. Osborne. 

“This is a pamphlet of sixty-four pages de- 
signed to accompany the Digit Dominoes, and 
is identical in matter with Chapter I. of ‘The 
Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Alge- 
bra,’ in which the same principles are dis- 
cussed more fully and are carried out in detail 
for the other elementary and for the lower 
high school grades.” So says the author in the 
preface. 

This beginning of number work by the use of 
Digit Dominoes, as taught by Professor Os. 
borne in the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City, is worth the attention of every 
primary teacher. A visit to this school to ob- 
serve the teaching of number by this method, 
will fully repay for the effort. 





Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples, and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 
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Columbia University 
Yale University 
Dartmouth College . 
Cornell University 
Ripon College . 
Carleton College .. 
Volta Bureau 










NDORSEMENTS have been received from scores 
of ‘Superintendents and Principals and from the 
following Institutions: 


New York City 
New Haven, Conn. 
Hanover, N. H.: 
Ithaca, N.Y: 

. « Ripon, Wis. 
Northfield, Minn. 

. Washington, D. C, 





Minneapolis, Minn, 


University of Minnesota - 
. Lincoln, Neb. 


University of Nebraska . 


University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
State Normal School Chico, Cal, 
State Normal School . San Jose, Oal. 
Normal and Training Schoo: , Honolulu, H. f. 
State Normal School Bloomington, TM, 
State Normal School . Normal, Il. 
Indianapolis Free K* ndergartén Soeiety Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Normal School ; Valparaiso, Ind. 


Sanderson Training School 


State Normal School 


New Orleans Normal School 


State Normal School 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 
State Normal Schoo! 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 


Burlington, Ia. 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 
New Orleans, La. 
Fitchbarg, Mass. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Duluth, Minh. 

. Mankato, Minn. 


Moorhead, Minn. 
. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 


State Normal School Stanberry, Mo. 
Ohio Normal University J Ada, O. 
State Normal School Indiana, Pa. 
State Normal School Mansfield, Pa. 


State Normal School 
State Normal Schoo] 


Stuart Normal College . Stuart, Va. 
State Normal School Oshkosh,. Wis. 
State Norinal School ‘ River Falls, Wis. 
Marathon County Training School for Teachers, . Wausau, Wis. 


Favorable Reviews have also been given in: 


Association Review, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Atlantic Educational Journal, Richmond, Va. 

Blade, Toledo, O. . 
Catholic School Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Christian Register, Boston, Mass. (Two Reviews.) 

College Days, Ripon, Wis. 

Connecticut School Journal, Meriden, Conn. 


Courant (Organ Northwestern Federation Women’s Clubs), St. 


Paul, Minn. 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 
Daily Republican, Cedar Rapids; Ia. 
Despatch, St. Paul, Minn. 
Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 


. Inland Educator and Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Intelligence, Chicago, Ill.-. (Two Reviews. ) 
Journal, Minneapolis, Mion. 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass, (Two reviews.) 
Minnesota Alumni Weekly, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Normal Jistructor, Dansville, N. ¥. 

Outlook, New York City. f 

Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pioneer Press; St, Paul, Minn. 

Progressive Teacher, Nashville, Tenn. 

Record- Herald, Chicago, Ill. 

Reveiile, Lynn Creek, Mo.*. - « 

Rocky Mountain Educator, Denver, Col. 
Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

School Board Journal, Chicago, Il. 

School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Journal, New York and Chicago. 
School Weekly, Chicago, Uk, - (Two ene 
Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

Times, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Times, New York City. 

Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Woman’s Missionary Friend, Boston, Mass. 


. Lock Haven, Pa.: 
Madison, S. Dak. 





‘A SIGNIFICANT. COMMENDATION OF 


“ EVERYDAY ENGLISH ”’ 


November 15, 1902 — “TI would abolish the 
language textbook.” (Samuel Thurber, Master 
in Girls’ High School, Boston, in.a paper read 
before the New England Association of Teach- ° 


ers of English, and published. in the School. é 


Review of Chicago: for March, 1903.) 


March. 11,.1903-—TI find that I. have been 
neglecting to notice:a book that deserves im- 
mediate recognition. and the warmest praise, 
The manuals of composition that I. have. been 
wont to receive have, at their best, been so bad 
that no book at all was better, because they 
plainly ‘tended to formalize methods of» work — 
and cramp. originality. .Your, book, on the. 
other hand, stimulates the teacher by its tone 
of unconventionality, its human way of treat- 
ing the properties of speech, its ayoidanee of 
schematizing, its abstinence from dosing with 
measured lessons, its omission of the dreary old’ 
groups of sentences unrelated to each other in- 
tended to clinch principles of grammar or rhet- 
orice. I know of no book that so little inter- 
feres with the teacher’s individuality... There 
is a most refreshing whole-soulédness about 
your presentations that I find very attractive. ” 
If I were to. recommend to my authorities ‘any 
book for the grades‘ your “ Everyday English ” 
contemplates, I’ should surely recommend 
yours. 


(Signed) SAMUEL THURBER. 








It Delights 


Those for whom it has been written — 


THE CHILDREN! 


From wherever the book is tried, the report 
is given,“ Never before have childrén become 
so interested and enthusiastic in language.” 
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EDUCATIONAL PUSLISEHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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“50 Bromfield Street foo Market Street 
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variety of. Aes Matter on hand. 





supply. of the’ 
POPULAR: FIVE CENT CLASSICS. na 


Will help you over many. difficulties. 


“suciscormsseves caer, FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 








No: fi “ Bsop’s FABLES, gf Sa é 
ee: ¢ The. Hawk‘ and the Nightingale; 
The tee The» Fox aod the Crab, The Ant and 
pong andthe S| » The Cas poet Pe 
rds, The Fox an the Well, The ‘ox and the Stork. 


No. she, sage) abies FROM AEsopr, i I, 


Basle tie pice and eat Ee : oe 

"The and — 

Move, The Boy and the Nettle cole, Ta 

hag whoa FROM ZESoP. 

i 

The ¥ Wolf and the 
Fly and the Horse. 





No. 185.° Ropmison Cavwox Part I. 


Ip form for second | hildren.. The story 
is conga isthoat wumbers 


y illustrated, 


No. 186. RoBinson hace Part IL. 

No, 187. Rosinson Crosor..: Part Ill. 
‘No, 188. . RoBinson Crusor. . Part TV. 

No. 189, .CHILDREN OF History, “I. 

/» The S of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S, F, B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. :, Clear type. 


No. 190.) CHILDREN oF HisTory. “H. 
The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster; 
» Bryant. . 
No. 196. en sab THE SPRINGTIME. _ IT, 


How Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the “Apples (Norse ey 


many stories and ‘legends about flowers; 
sles hay tions 





No, 198... THE Flower Wor p. | 


No. 81. Genus w. gat 


No..20. Sroniks PROM GARDEN AND > Fritp ee 
Comttains \s5 short stories that fi Sal 
Primary Bdutation cn ac my 
ap No. 2¥, ‘Srorus FROM GARDEN AND Frecp. If, 

Comtains x4 ‘stories about pansies, ferns, ete, 


No, 45. STORIES. OF THE PiLGRims. 
In simple form, ‘the story @f the Pilgrim Fathers, 









words anu ny , the book: contaitis 
) an ic two, songs, “* Revol ti “i 
ain of Yankee Doodle eee 


Me Ps STORY OF THE sgcihaaaeen’ 


A. story in, simple form; by. Mrs. S_E. 9:09 
how the brave Norse Erie-discovered America ni 


No. 69." Puss. iN. Boots. » 


Old yet always of interest to bo a 
tale of Puss in Beats: 0 boys and girls is the 


No. 95... StoRiES OF REVOLUTION, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No, 96. Srortes OF REVoLuTIon. II, 
Same as above. Biitish-driven from Boston. 
No. 10F.Srortzs or KEvotutTion, ‘IIT. 
» Sante as gs and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. Tue Liperry Bex. 


Story written Mrs. ‘S, E. Dawes, also contains 
the complete poem, beginning 
“There was tumult in the City, 
Tn the quaint old Quaker town.” 





10 Cent Readers 


GRADE Il, 

















Na 73+ cape Stems AND Roots. for brush work. STORIES OF FAMOUS PICTURES. I, 
wat Haas eS | Third Grade. 
No. 74,0 WHAT ANNIE. Saw. : Oy} 'No. 12. Grimm’s’ Farry ‘Taies, 1 
: Stories, Snail, Blackbird, Beetle Mara L. Pratt for the third hil. 
oa Kies Mire. Mouse, Rabe al Whos familiar animals. tei Coens ns the following st stoties: ee 
. Her Serooms The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 
Sieg: oy awe her By No. 4.. Grimm’s Farmy Tares.. IT 
thay spten Some, heen ie Meine sou 39; A ng eek ite No. 2. Bee in Luck, Jack of all 
, rother and Sister 
No, 109. TH® BuTTERFLY Basy. 
Containing. thie story, Mother No. 13. . SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. ; I. 
torhunic, The Katydid. % chara Wha Sater Sa Woot eel nd Gad The Three Little Men in the 
No, 110. PLANT Basizs. No.-14:. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm, II. x 
Stories of a oy Baby, Melon Babies, and other . Sdme.as 35: The White Serpent, Mother Holle, (oe 
_Tichly illustrated stories The Musicians esr 
No, 143, “BABES. oF THE Woop. No. 9. - THe.StToRY or BRYANT. per ac il. ee, cf : 
*, Still another’ nature reader, lear type, telling of i tt ed a oe 
slioes thie cok wane inten, es eee | ots soteatl ten ees se dren. a, One Bee camber Rusxiw’s Kinc or THE GoLpEN RIVER. 32 
Sumac's babes, golden rod, ete da a nae find he et Savalas to have on Edited for young children by Etioiss McVay. Cm * 
Nox 144. NATURE. eneacs: their desk 0 fliowing: tie . yet complete | ce wiert’s BLack BRavty. a: i, 
Pa ape g vegetables ; ‘peasy and oehet | No: 25. Story oF CoLuMBUS. Story or LANDSEER. (Lilus.) . 
. ; ok “ae 
No. Sate Tue Burrerriy's Home. f No. 26, PUTNAM. Prony Ge. Bowne. »-(Iliss.) ae 
Oe. yee No. 27.” PENN. GRADE IV. ee a 
- a 
= ame Toso alin vinste 12 2 FRANKLIN, Edited for children of Ametica by E. Norns. on ; 
Jormi, - Hlusteated, large type. Pb No. go, \ Wepster. DICKENS’ CurisTMAs CAROL, " é 
‘No.8 Jack ASD THE BEANSTALK. ‘Noy 31. Lincoun. ‘| Dickens’ Te Cricker on THE. HeARTH. 3 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. No, 35: ‘DOWELL. : e 
No. 75." Roos AND STEMS... . No. 36... TENNYSON. GRADE V. ee 
wie. somes A, . Mg 3 RP Eh No. 42. » WHITTIER. 4 Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE Little a a 
Fae Z PEOPLE OF ‘LILLIPUT. ate y ; 
Nee 7S, pros the W. Purple No. 43, Cooper. Edited for youtig people by E. O. Cuatman. Bae. 
Lard oie cite le ole Fae NO. 44 _Futron. Swift's GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. . os 
| No. 48.’ Ext Witney, Raat te soso seaeN E. Oy Cuarman. i << 
o. 78. FLOWER ‘FRIENDS. IL Ne. 60. Ep) ee. 
vs Nas Sse ee 2.7 Fully Pet e aseg eee Pete eee aes . Ry Sy 
Me pena ‘eo | No. 61,. (HAWTHORNE. Pa ih 
. ; 
Ne. 79, Power Haims Tle” | ne 6g, 5B, Momme, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING o Os 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. - ara ‘ 63 Pifth Avenue, “New York Se ; 
| No. 63. ; Lotsa M. ALoorr. ' $ 2 
ey io a vee 3 ei, sal Wabash Avenue; Chicago -. x 
ara aa Ro 64. Jpacrs Warr, 5 ore é oh ere gy ae Bee 
Suk : pa - - : , x note ret 2 $3 ia , ae 6 es oratnll f i . : 5 *. eg rh ¢ : : d Re oy 4 
. is Fi oe < ot ¢ ae * s Pe Se ee ae a Big 4 Mas ms ‘ > Ye tie * i. % ae t oa 


